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Personalia 


Governor Mickey of Nebraska says our 
greatest national peril is our greed for gold. 


W. Robertson Nicoll says that his favorite 
religious books are those of John Mason Neale 
and Charles Haddon Spurgeon—Spurgeon’s 
Metropolitan Tabernacle Pulpit, and Neale’s 
Readings to the Aged and his Commentary on 
the Psalms. 


Archbishop Ireland is reported by the 
Observatore Catolico, one of Italy’s foremost 
Catholic journals, as saying that ‘‘ President 
Roosevelt recognizes the strength of Catholi- 
cism as the chief factor in the unity of the 
great American family.’’ Indeed! 


Reports from Congress agree that United 
States Senator Crane of Massachusetts is ‘‘ the 
‘great pacificator.” It isa fine title to present 
honor and future fame. He may not speak 


with the tongues of men, not to say anything 
about angels, but he has charity in both senses 
of the word. 

Dr. Timothy Richard, whose portrait we had 
on our cover May 19, ere he started Chinaward 
via this country is said to have gained the 
requisite endowment fora chair of comparative 
religion to be under interdenominational mis- 
sionary control. The problem now is to find 
the right incumbent. 


The Gwaikwar of Baroda, one of the most 
enlightened of the rulers of the native states 
of India, has arrived in this country, with his 
wife, to study our social conditions and espe- 
cially our institutions of learning to which he 
plans to send Indian youth. He lunched with 
President Roosevelt last week. He has seen so 
much in this country that he wishes to under- 
stand better and have duplicated in his domain 
in India that he announces a second and longer 
visit soon. 




















Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 

MASSA‘ 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins ite 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 
For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 


HUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special | 


facilities, 


— to —— Cc. O. veil 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers, Expenses low. Chances for self-help. 
91st year opens Sept. 26,1906. For Catalogue, etc., 
apply to WARREN J. Mou! ron, Corresponding Sec’y. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRII« 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL 
THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1906-07, Now Ready. 


NOS, CHICAGO, 


Chicago Theological ena 


re HM. 





7E, MASS. 


SCHOOL OF 


Complete Faculty. Every facility for colleg 
Opens 59th year Sept. 26,1906. Address PROF 
SCOTT, 81 Ashiand Geulovard, Chicago, it. 





CONNECTICUT, 


Hart TFORD. 
A Training School for the Chris- 

RTF RD tian Ministry. Open to College 
Graduates of all Denominatious 
on equal terms. 

Specialization in each Depart- 

ment. Courses in Tc —_— 

Religious Peda agog rn 

Sept. 26, 1906. 5 HE DEAN. 





MASSACHUSETTS  _ 


MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Ashburnham, Mass. Aims—Health, scholarship and 
character. Graduates in 25 colleges and technical 
schools. Endowment makes expenses moderate. #250 
a year. Send for catalogue to 

H. 8. COWELL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


The Garland Kindergarten Training School 


A practical two years course of study, based upon true 
kindergarten principles, for young woinen over 18 years 
of age. Number limited. Early application advisable. 
Catalogue on request. Address The Garland School, 
Mrs. Stannard, 19 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 

Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 
Froebel School of Kindergarten 
Normal Classes. Newbury Street 


Courses B 


th Year 


FLORIDA 


FLoripa, WINTER PARK. 


ROLLINS COLLEGE 


Winter Park, Fla. 
Departments: College, Academy, Music, Expression, 
Fine Arts, Domestic and Industrial Arts, Susiness; 
highest stancards, best instruction, lowest expenses; 
perfect climate, pure » ater, no malaria, open-air life; 
no death in twenty-one years: al! field and aquatic 
rt W F. BLACKMAN, PH. D., PRESIDENT. 





| Gymnasium, field sports, etc. 
| if needed.’ 


: Educational = 


MASSAC HUSETTS _ 
M. ASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Special courses for college grad- 
uates and teachers of experience. First-class gymna- 
sium. Entrance examinations June 28-29, Sept. 11-12 
Address, ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE, 
THE GILMAN SCHOOL 
_ Als alled 
for Girls The Cambridge School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


~~ MASSAOHUBETTS, Low E LL. 


Rogers Hall School 

For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 

Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 

oe Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 
4 ding. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A.., Principal, Lowell, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK 


Walnut Hill School 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
*Seventeen miles from Boston. 


une CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

72d year begins Sept. 19, 1996. Endowed college pre- 
amy b Certificates to College. Advanced courses for 
nigh school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex 
erienced teachers; native French and German. New 
orick ST held hock with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


~~ 


MASSACHUSETTS WABAN. 
WABAN SCHOOL Bovs Wrsal § 
BOYS WABAN MASS. 
A superior school; individual instruction; physical 
and manual training ; —_ director. Summer Camp 
in Maine. {, PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Ladies. West Bridgewater, Mass. 


In a healthy and beautiful location, 25 miles from 
Boston. Home building remodeled in summer of 1905 
atalarge expense. Academic, College Preparatory and 
Special Courses. Two years’ course for High School 
eraduates. Artand Music Studios. Students from 14 
States. For catalogue, adress 


Miss Sarah E. Laughton, A. M., Principal. 


Massac HU SETTS, “WEST N NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
64th Year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
and record. One teacher to five pupils. Cultured homes for 
promising boys. New ball ling with superb , a a 
and swimming tank. BERT E . BAILEY 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 
2ist year. College Preparatory. Genera! and Special 
courses. Scholarships for best college preparatory work. 
Permanent home for giris 
Illustrated booklet free. 


y ts w FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC a, 
4 Ashburton Pl " 


*1., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., > 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Pecaniace | 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & CO 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MIssions, Congregational House, Boston, Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 ‘La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATION AL HOME MissiowaRy SocIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St., New York, N Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, t » whom donations and subcrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities ome be addressed. Rev. Joseph 6. Clark, 
dD. torial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Genapending Secretary ; ; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in tue South and West and in Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Boston Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. aa: Charles 


H. Richards, D. D., Secretary; Rev. L. H. Cobb, D. D. 
poceeraey, Emeritus Charles ‘E. Hope, Treasurer, ‘108 
East 22n New York, N. Y¥. Rev. W. W. Newell, 


151 Weahingtcn St. , Chicago, Ill.; 
grega ees House, Boston, Mass. ; Rev. 

: C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., 
taries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612,613 ¢ ‘ongregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St. Chicago, Til 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Con reget oom House, Reston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D President: K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; Phineas Hubbard, ramuemae 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools  antenpe sh 
oratreduced cost The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by a from the 
Business Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work. 

he Business Department, known in the trade as The Pil- 
grim * ~~ ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian 

World, ilgrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunda: 
school ponte books for Sunday school and home read- 

ing Records and Requisites for churches and Sunday 

ools, and sells the books of all other publishers = 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to the 
C. 8. S. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Rev. G. A. Hood, Con: 
H. k 
Field Secre- 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name * Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; ey ae Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fourth Ave., ‘and 2znd St,N.¥ ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, mnoerposaned 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Sec retary, Rev: 
Cc. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. 
A Congre ational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all na tions, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Kev. Joshua Coit, ‘Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
peeve offers its services to churches y gig Fy or 

ulpit su aoe in Massachusetts and in er sta’es. 
Room 616 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass, 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Sta 

wood, Treasurer. 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. ‘Emrich, 609 Congregational ouse. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, seeemes George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Bosto 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 88 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 eg ey energy House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary U Jackson, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Creasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You 


See Reviewed 








| in this or any other paper or magazine may 


always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave, 
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NORTHFIELD 


HYMNAL 


SALE DOES © oO Oo D 


BY GEO. C. STEBBINS. 
USE DOES 


5 Cents ROYALTY is Paid 
“The Northfield Schools” on every copy sold. 
CLOTH BOUND, $85 per 100, 8@c. postpaid. 
Returnable Samples mailed to “ earnest inquirers."’ 
Published by the publishers of the famous ** Gospel Hymns.” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 

Low ROUND-TRIP RATES TO COLORADO AND 
THE PaciFIC COAST VIA NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 
—If you expect to make a trip to Colorado, the 
Pacific Coast, or any point in the West, North- 
west or Southwest, do not overlook the extremely 
low rates, convenient through Coach, Sleeper and 
Dining Oar service offered by the Nickel Plate 
Road, in connection with any route you may choose 
beyond Chicago. For full information write L. P. 
Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass. 








““SUMMER HOMES” IN BERKSHIRE HILLS 
ALONG THE BOSTON & ALBANY R. R.—A 48-page 
descriptive and illustrated folder is now being dis- 
tributed by the Boston & Albany R. R.., calling at- 
tention to summer homes and hotels in the Berk- 
shire Hills and other sections along that line. It 
contains a list of private farmhouses, with rates, 
location, etc., and is beautifully illustrated with 
views of hills, streams, stage roads, etc. Copies 
may be secured on application to agents, or the 
undersigned. R. M. HARRIS, City Agent, 366 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


GILT-EDGE TRAIN SERVICE TO THE SOUTH.— 
The Southern Railway’s famous ‘‘ Washington and 
Southwestern Limited” train, which leaves New 
York daily at 425 Pp. M., via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for New Orleans via the national capital 
and Atlanta, is now electrically lighted, and also 
has new observation and sleeping cars. These 
improvements, together with the unexcelled dining 
cars for which the Southern Railway is noted, 
makes this one of the finest and most up to-date 
trains out of New York. The “ Washington and 
Southwestern Limited” is a through train and rep- 
resents the acme of comfort and luxury in travel. 
Connection is made by it with all important points 
in the South, Southwest, Mexico and Pacific Coast. 


“VACATION DAYS IN SOUTHERN NEw HAmp- 
SHIRE.”—A new beautifully illustrated and de- 
scriptive booklet. One of the most beautiful and 
artistic booklets issued this season is the new 
descriptive booklet ‘‘ Vacation Days in Southern 
New Hampshire,” delightfully illustrated and de- 
scribing in detail the resorts of Southern New 
Hampshire. This booklet is brand new and is 
enclosed in a handsome cover lithographed in eight 
colors. This growing vacation country, year by 
year, is attracting tourists and vacationists, and 
any person who desires or contemplates a vacation 
this season in New Hampshire, should send two 
cents for postage to the General Passenger Depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for “ Vaca- 
tion Days in Southern New Hampshire.” 


FRANK A. KENNEDY HONORED.—At the regular 
quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, held at the office of the 
company at New York, on Thursday, 10th inst., 
Mr. Frank A. Kennedy was elected a director of 
the company. The election of Mr. Kennedy intro 
duces a new element into the directory of the Bis- 
cuit Company, and restores to active participation 
in the biscuit business one of the pioneers of the 
industry. No name is more widely known through- 
out the United States in the buscuit business than 
that of Kennedy, and in all New England, where 
the Kennedy business had its origin and its home, 
the name is practically a household word. Mr. 
Kennedy for many years conducted successfully 
in Cambridgeport, Mass., the extensive business 
originally estdblished by his father, and afterwards 
established in Chicago an equally important and 
successful manufacturing plant. His business at 
both points was purchased early in 1890 by the 
New York Biscuit Company, since which Mr. Ken- 
nedy has been practically retired from direct con- 
nection with the conduct of its affairs. The value 
of the name is attested by the fact that notwith- 
standing their purchase by the New York Biscuit 
Company, and subsequently by National Biscuit 
Company, both plants are still known as Kennedy 
Biscuit Works. The influence and ripe experience 
of such men as Mr. Kennedy insure a continuance 
of the wise and liberal policy which has since its 
formation made the National Biseult Company the 
model industrial corporation of the country. 
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FOR JUNE 
WEDDINGS 


There is no nicer present for the Clergyman 
to give the Brides than 


The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service, which is practically the SAME AS THAT 
USED IN THE NEW PRESBYTERIAN book of Com- 
MON WORSHIP, and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (4}x 6}), rubricated. 
Each copy in a white card-board box. 

The following style is for GENERAL Use with 
| Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman.of ANY 
| denomination. 

No. 30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - $0.75 net 


*,* Copies will be sent een pea _— receipt of price. 

*,* The names of bride and and date of mar- 
riage, will be stamped in gol oy cover FREE if not 
more than two lines are required. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 
Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 




















Wants 


Notices under this headi five lines (eight 
| words to the lune), cost oterttbors ity y~ 3 each insertion. 
Adastional lines ten cents each per insertion. 











For Sale. 


Black walnut, plush upholstered Pulpit 
.. Nearly as ad 


as new. For particulars address 
T. Eaton, Indian Orchard, Mass. 


The Middlefield Inn. A modest but ideal place to 
rest and enjoy the Berkshires. —_as eepeest now open. 
Good board, beautiful views and super — 
June rates. Address Middlefield Inn, Midieneld. 


Winthrop Beach. Two or three desirable rooms 
to rent with board. Quiet family, house near water. 
special rates for June. Address * The Hawthorne,” 

Barnard, Prop. 


, 


ers in yarious lines for leading department store, 


a ional opportunities for capable men, write today 
giving record in full. Hapgoods, Suite 509,309 Bro 
way, New York. 





For Sale gees, o a ee —. pas by Reuben 
Midmer. Fifteen racker system, 
size ten feet six by 7 clght-stx, bel height fttecn-eight. in 
fine order and tone. Apply Treasurer Congregational 
church, Southport, Ct. 


Weung Men to learn business in several lines, bank- 
in Bo ae importing. Small salary to start. 
Other positions for experienced men. Write or call 
for free list. Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, 
; New York. 


| 

Wanted 
pleasant—home situation as housekee 
gentieman. Landy one to city. 
as to character ven and requi 
304 Main Street, Benn ngton, Vt. 


8 Cottage. Pine pees salt water bathing, 





» by widow lady desiring [mage 
r for an elderly 

st of references 
red. Address H., 








THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 


SUCOEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








the date of 


REOBIPTS for subse 
receipt is 
ttance. 


riptions are indicated b 
dress label. 








ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11, Arann a wt te the column. 
Discounts according to amount o) 

READING NOTIOES, leaded ak hate 0 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 





Per Year in Advance, $3; Single Copy, Ten Cents 


The Pilgrim Press 
The Congregational 8. 8. and Publishing Society 
Boston and Chicago 
Luther H. Cary, Business Manager. 








Entered as second-class mati. 


Composition by Thomas Todd | 


boat with the house, attractive cottage, seven furnished 

rooms, fine water in kitchen, eight miles from New 
London at —_ Ct. $30 a month or for entire 
season. Address D. A. Crocker, Niantic, C 


e New England Hospital for Women and 
Children offers three years of training in nursing to 
women — twenty one to thirty-five Applicants must 
have a —— lish education. For circular address 
Supt. of Nurses, Dimock Street, Koxbury, Boston. 


Meenvest Farm, in lovely Bridgton, Me., opens 
the fourth season June 15th Fronting mountain and 
lake. Fresh vegetables, cream, milk, eggs; aes jong 
distance telephone. Terms $5 to 87 per week R. F. D. 
References given. Geo. W. Rounds, Proprieto: 


For Sale. Two Manual 
cave pedal board. great, ane 
—- case, electric motor. 

rganists, ooo new, Steet condition. For 
dwelling” church or chapel. A bargain at $1,200. 
dress Organist, 19, care Congregationalist, Boston. 


Summit Farm House, New Boston, N. H. 1,050 
feet elevation. One of the finest, healthiest locations 
I~ bans renty aloo dicta! lene V-— Sieee. 

a view twe 
ROF.D D. Terms $6 to $7. Guests desired from J June 15: 


Furnished House in Newton Mass., suburb of Bos- 
ton, very accessible by steam and electrics, to rent dur- 
ing summer, eight rooms and bath, modern, ——— 
eterehe et, faye neighborhood. Low rate to right p 

Photo. Owner, care The Congr 


Pata pe organ, sodiniing ¢ con- 
organ. ue 

made pore xh for expert 

° 
ad! 





“A 
the Bi 
explanation, in every: 

standing exactly what 
about it. Order ——— pampbiet 
Co., 100 Cabot Street, Beverly, 


aiet Talk about Higher o_o and 
ington, simple, clear 

language for those no it under. 
aay igher we is and 2 troubled 
f Enterprise Pub. 





ished Summer Cotta at Islesboro Me. 
por ‘sleeping-rooms above, Kitchen, dining and and tiving 
rooms beiow.. Tide rises to fifty feet of co aeue 
veranda. Unobstructed hae acress P it Bay to 


Cape r. e 8 amid eve mn trees, 
shad ‘boat, quiet bath: ali water 
ion aoeeerrom poston. Md inane festtul’or healthful -_ 





100 for entire season. Inquire 
in New The Covoreyabonait, Boston, Mass. 
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AMERICAN BOARD 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 











during eight months to April 30. 


a beginning only has been made. 


them being from Endeavor Societies. 


amounts range from $25 to $125. 


shareholders. 


FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. 





THE YOUNG PEOPLE ARE RALLYING 


Of many evidences that this is true note the following: 


1. The treasurer reports a gain in receipts of $7,311.49 from Sunday Schools and Christian Endeavor Societies 
2. A great gain in the number of mission study classes and the numbers enrolled in them has been made, and 


3. Pastors are reporting frequently that since mission study was started their young people’s work has had new 


vitality because it has had a new objective. 
4, Since January 1, 1906, seventy-seven new subscribers under the Station Plan have been received, many of 


in Africa; Pang Chuang in China; Sendai in Japan; and Harpoot in Turkey. A share is $30, but all subscribers, 
regardless of amount, receive report letters. 

5. Among late shareholders are the following Endeavor Societies: Riverhead, New York; North Church, Lynn, 
Mass.; Jacksonville, Ill.; Bethany Chapel, South Attleboro, Mass ; Oakville, Ct.; Plymouth Church, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; First Church, Los Angeles, Cal.; Berkeley Temple, Boston; First Church Mission Study Class, Malden, Mass. ; 
Chula Vista, Cal. ; Welsh Congregational Church, Scranton, Pa.; Park Church, Berkeley, Cal.; Jennings, La. These 


1. The Station Plan for applying funds will be continued. See that the young people of your church become 


2. The mission study text-book will be ‘‘The Christian C: nquest of India,” by Bishop J. M. Thoburn. The | 
American Board has ordered a large edition. Ready June 20, or thereabouts. Order now. 

3. The India Reference Library of nine volumes will soon be ready. Catalog sent on application. Much other 
literature for young people will be available by September 1. 


ONLY A BEGINNING HAS BEEN MADE 


The young people of the Congregational Church, according to Dr. Arthur Smith, are awaking from the dead! By 
Prayer, and Study, and Gifts, they aré proving it. Some are giving Life. By prayer and gifts especially let young 
people come to the support of Congregational Foreign Missions during June, July and August, in the effort of the 
American Board to round off its first annual receipts of $1,000,000. 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


The following stations are now open: Aruppukottai in India; Mt. Silinda 
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HARRY WADE Hicks, Assistant Secretary. 











Religious Notices 


Religwus and ecctesiasticai notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








CONGREGATIONAL EDUCA1ION SOCIETY. Theannual 
meeting will be held Wednesday, June 13, 1906,at2 P.m., 
in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for the election cf officers and the transaction 
of such business as may legally come before the meeting. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries ; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoing vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman's Friend and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM O. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, 7reasurer. 

ANNIVERSARY WEEK, ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARY¢ JUNE 10-14, 1906. On Sunday, June 10, the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper will be administered at 
the close of the morning service. At4Pp. M. the Bacca- 
laureate Sermon will be delivered by Prof. William R. 
Arnold, Ph. D. 

Public examinations of the various classes will be held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 12 and 13. 

On Wednesday, at 2.30 Pp. M., the Alumni will hold their 
annual meeting in the Churchill Room, with informal 
addresses expressive of love and gratitude felt for the 
seminary. At 4.30 P.M, the ladies of the Seminary 
Church will hold a reception followed by a collation in 
Bartlet Chapel. At 8 Pp. M., the Society of Inquiry will 
hold its annual meeting in the Seminary Chuich. The 
address will be 2 § Prof. George Willfam Knox, D.D., 
LL. D., of Union Theological Seminary. 

On Thursday, at 10.45 A.M., the graduating exercises 
will be held in the Seminary Church. Address * Prof. 
William H. Ryder, D.D. At 1 Pp.M., the Alumni Dinner 
in Bartlet ‘Chapel. 

\- ae limited number of rooms in the pombe? 
buildings will be available for visiting alumni on appli- 
cation, with meals at the Dining Hall. 
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Samuel J. Mills 


The Hero of the Haystack 
By THOMAS C. RICHARDS 





| Lolog 4 


I @This is the life-story of the man 
who one hundred years ago woke 
of 5 (¢) L. the spirit of Missions in America 


— the first Student Volunteer. 








Wellesley Hills, Mass. ee | 
ROBERT E. SPEER says of it a 

Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 
poheal Torts te tox! of & pamektee that tae “Tt is an invaluable missionary book | 


been written about this schvol. Though it "ane 
may not Influence a s.lection in favor of this . . Of peculiar interest to the 
schoo',it will be read with interest by all who 


are tinpressed with the equipme: t and meth- ; 
ods _ are oe fora tho: oughly modern friends of the Student Movement, of 
preparatory school. : ~ 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared the American Board, of the Bible So- 
with care anc ustrated with numerous ; ho- bd eB 
tographic reproductions. describes both by ciety, and of all our other missionary 
word and picture many ‘etai's «f the school ° . ° ° 
life as well as the advantages, natural beauty organizations which owe so much, if 
and historic Interest of the school’s surr. und- ‘ 4 
ings. Sent without charge on request bv postal not their very existence, to Samuel 
ca'd or otherwise. Please address . 


Dr. H. |. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Mills’ initiative.” 
Weilesiey Hills, Mass. ; 
Fully illustrated and indexed 


$1.25 net 





and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 833288 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, m ©, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 














IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN 7HE 
CONGREGATIONALIST, 
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Event and Comment 


PION SINCLAIR’S book, The Jun- 

gle, when published recently, won 
from T. W. Higginson the praise of com- 
parison with Mrs. 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin as a great social document utiliz- 
ing fiction for ethical and civic ends. 
Mrs. Stowe never had any such prompt 
vindication as Mr. Sinclair has won. 
President R osevelt read the book, was 
astounded by its charges, and at once sent 
Government officials posthaste to Chi- 
cago to study conditions. Evidence sub. 
stantiating Mr. Sinclair’s awful charges 
against the packing-houses was gathered 
and draughted for use in a scathing presi- 
dential message. Learning of this, the 
packers capitulated, pleaded for reserva- 
tion of the executive message because of 
its dire effect on our export trade and 
agreed not to use their well. known po wer 
at the national capital to halt fora day 
the drastic bill introduced by Senator 
Beveridge of Indiana, which was passed 
by the Senate on the 25th as a rider to 
the Agricultural Appropriation Bill. It 
goes farther in the direction of govern- 
mental control o industry than any other 
law on the statute books, and protects 
domestic consumers as well as foreign 
users of beef and its by-products from 
having to eat anything but wholesome 
meat. 


A Novelist’s Triumph 


NVESTIGATION by order of Con- 
gress, into the business methods of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
shows that officials and 
employees of every grade 
have been in the habit of 
receiving money for special favors to 
patrons of the road. Naturally they are 
blamed for doing this. Let it not be for- 
gotten that those who have sought to get 
advantage over rivals by purchasing these 
favors are no less blamable. Let it be 
remembered also, that the general public 
consent to and share in this method of 
doing business. The porter of the sleep- 
ing car is employed by the railway com- 
pany, with the expectation that the 
traveler will purchase his better service 
by a gift, just as the shipper purchases 
that of the freight agent. In every de- 
partment of business, from the lowest 
situation to the highest, are men who are 
ready to sell special privileges which they 
control by their official positions in addi- 
tion to what are on sale for all; and for 
every such privilege there are eager takers 
at varying prices. This is as true of 
shops, factories, hotels and restaurants 
as it is of railroads-.and city halls and 
police departments. It will require a 
united moral effort of the American peo- 
ple to return to business methods in 
which the price marks of goods or service 
mean a square deal with equal terms for 


Common Part- 
ners in Graft 





all It may help to that end to direct 
attention to particular places where speci- 
men exhibits of a well-nigh universal evil 
are being forced into view. 








OMINALLY DEFEATED, but prac- 

tically conquerors, the committee on 
forms and worship of the Presbyterian 
Chureh North emerges 
from the fray at the Gen- 
eral Assembly in Des 
Moines. Led by men who thought that 
the newly-composed book of prayer and 
forms of worship ‘‘smelt of priestcraft,’’ 
the minority was strong enough to stir 
up prolonged debate and-to prevent the 
book going forth with a title page 
reading, ‘‘authorized by the General As- 
sembly.”” But the work will stand, pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of Pub 
lication and announced as the product 
of the General Assembly’s committee, 
and put forth with its sanction, so why 
should Dr. van Dyke complain? He does 
not, and by his tactful, irenic spirit in 
dealing with. opponents during the some 
what heated debate won new regard for 
himself and more friends for the cause of 
order in worship. He never intended, nor 
did the committee which he led nor the 
assembly which appointed it, to impose 
the order on the churches. It was always 
conceived as being entirely voluntary, to 
meet a movement within the denomina- 
tion which a census showed existed un- 
questionably, a movement away from 
pure voluntaryism and individualism in 
worship back to the historic Reformed 
practice under Knox and Calvin’ of both 
formal and informal prayer. 


The Presbyterian 
Book of Prayer 


IVIL COURTS having denied the 

petition of the protesting minority 
in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
the General Assembly 
of that denomination 
and the similar highest judicatory of the 
Presbyterian Church North, consumma. 
ted last week the union of two groups 
of Christians whose separation began in 
1808-10 When the larger and better 
known of these bodies a few years ago, 
after a ‘‘storm and stress period’’ of its 
own whose scars are not yet entirely 
healed, voted to revise the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and proceeded with 
the task bringing forth both a revision 
and a briefer statement of faith, it became 
easier for progressive men in the Cumber- 
land body to urge that the historic reasons 
for separation were abolished, and that 
there should be union. In 1904 the Gen- 
eral Assemblies of both groups voted in 
favor of combination. Since that time 
an aggressive minority, still large, within 
the Cumberland group, has opposed the 


Presbyterian Reunion 


union. If they now appeal from the 
lower to the higher Civil Court they are 
not likely to get a verdict as disturbing 
as the one which played havoc with the 
blending of the United and Free Scotch 
Presbyterian churches, for our civil courts 
do not favor overriding the ecclesiastical 
courts. The Northern Church having 
modified its historic attitude on the Negro 
question in order to affect this union, 
naturally will soon go a step farther 
and woo more persistently the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, and ten years from 
now a united Presbyterian Church in the 
United States should be the fruit of union 
from within in one of the largest and rich- 
est of our Protestant army corps. 


E ANTICIPATE for cur readers 
much pleasure and profit from 
reading the series of articles by Professor 
Steiner of Iowa College, 
ner Steiner’s the first of which ap- 
rticles 
s pears this week. In 
connection with his pastoral and pulpit 
service of Center Church, Hartford, last 
summer he improved the opportunity to 
study afresh the varied elements that 
make up the population of our large New 
England cities and of many of our country 
communities. His nimble pen has put 
into literary form the harvesting of his 
keen eyes, and both his description and 
conclusions will be of great interest to 
pastors, home missionary officials and all 
who desire to see these alien strains in- 
corporated into our American life and 
assimilated to our American ideals. We 
presume there will be some dissent from 
some of Dr. Steiner’s opinions so frankly 
expressed, but we have given him liberty 
to speak his own mind and our readers 
are at equal liberty to dissent. The titles 
of the following articles in the series are: 
Hartford—Its Material Resources and Its 
Human Problems; Among the Slavs with 
Titus and Timothy; Boston, Wise and 
Otherwise; A Pious Pilgrimage; Among 
the Dreamers of the Kingdom. 


ENATORS BURTON of Kansas and 

Smoot of Utah should be expelled 
from the Senate immediately. The de- 
cision of the Federal 
Supreme Court ad- 
verse to Mr. Burton’s plea leaves him 
without any further defense on proved 
charges of criminality and corruption 
while in office, he being the highest placed 
“ grafter” disclosed during our present 
era of shame. He should not be allowed 
to resign. He should be expelled. It is 
not a suitable time for temporizing or 
for leniency.——As for Senator Smoot of 
Utah, Senator Burrows, chairman of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 


Burton and Smoot Go! 
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who favors expulsion of the representa- 
tive of polygamy, is reported in a Detroit 
journal as openly charging the delay and 
evasion in this case to politics and to 
the questionable relations of Republican 
party managers with the Mormon Church. 
He brands his colleagues ascowards. This 
statement of the senator confirms rumors 
from Washington and may make neces- 
sary pressure on Congress in the way of 
petition and retaliatory political action. 


ARY LYON’S fame as a pioneer in 

the education of women will in- 
crease for yet many years. Therefore it 
is important news that a 
daguerreotype of her, 
taken sixty-one years ago for one of her 
pupils who went as a missionary to India, 
has recently come to light, and that a 
portrait made from it was unveiled last 
week at Mt. Holyoke College, painted by 
Miss Louise Rogers Jewett, professor of 
art in that institution. The artist says 
that ‘“‘the dim little picture seems more 
convincing and satisfying than the other 
likenesses of Mary Lyon, having a sug- 
gestion of the vigor, animation and sense 
of humor which accord with what is 
known of her character and conduct, and 
that delicate modeling which is the great 
charm of daguerreotypes.’’ For the rest 
Miss Jewett has wrought from descrip- 
tions of Miss Lyon by those who knew 
her. Mrs. Boynton, a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke, of the Class of 1848, gives this 
picture of her: 

Rather under the medium height, with a 
strong, muscular frame, a florid complexion, 
with blazing, light blue, Saxon eyes, kindly, 
severe or pathetic as occasion warranted, but 
with now and then a sparkle of merriment; 
hair of palest auburn, the sunny waves just 
sparsely threaded with gray, and so riotous 
in habit as to be never quite as smooth as 
fashion decreed, strands of it waving and 
jiggling about her temples in an entirely 
unwished-for manner. She always wore a 
demure little lace cap, strings flying as she 
hurried about, with a generous coil of her 
beautiful hair gleaming through its thin 
meshes behind. 


A New Portrait 


URE as the morrow’s coming is alter- 
ation of the structure of the British 
Government if the House of Lords chooses 
siiaetioes to stand athwart the great 
. mim democratic uprising which 
Great Britain ~as revealed in the recent 
parliamentary elections and which has 
prompted the Campbell-Bannerman Min- 
istry to set about enacting legislation for 
social betterment. If the representatives 
of the feudal England and of the Church 
of England decide to defeat the Educa- 
tion Act, to nullify laws favorable to 
wage-earners, and to reject the plan to 
limit suffrage to ‘‘the one mar one vote”’ 
principle, why then, as Mr. D. Lloyd 
George said last week, the Ministry will 
make a direct appeal to the people on the 
issue of reconstruction of the upper par- 
liamentary house, and dis-establishment 
of Church and State. In a reconstructed 
house ecclesiastics would have mo such 
undue representation as now exists.—— 
Lord Avebury (formerly Sir John Lub- 
bock) last week raised anew the matter 
of general disarmament of the nations of 
Europe, which if it should come of course 
would make our own present increasing 
taxation and expenditure for military 
purposes unnecessary. He described the 
growth of socialism in Europe as due 
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in no little part to the economic burdens 
caused by the huge indebtedness ever in- 
creasing, due mainly to military expendi- 
ture. Lord Fitzmaurice replying for the 
Foreign Office said he did not see why 
disarmament should not be realized, or 
why Great Britain might not lead Europe 
toward it. These are inspiring words, 
prophetic of a new day; and it behooves 
the United States to do all it can by its 
highest official representatives to aid in 
making the next conference at The Hague 
one which will grapple squarely with the 
Old Man of the Sea, who is on the shoul- 
ders of humanity in the Occident. 


ING ALFONSO by wedding Princess 

Ena of Battenburg, of the British 
royal family, not only gains a wife of 
character and good 
stock whom he seems 
really to love, but he binds together 
Spain and England in a way that cannot 
but be profitable in more ways than one 
to the ancient but weakened monarchy. 
Spain’s present political and economic 
status is much better than it was a decade 
ago. Loss of her colonial possessions has 
been a national blessing. Compared, how- 
ever, with her former glory, when the 
Americas were her footstool and Europe 
lived in dread of her military power, she 
is a withered nation, suffering for past 
errors and sins, but repentant and pass- 
ing through the process of regeneration 
to better days. In this process British 
aid will be valuable, as is the counsel of 
a strong friend always. We may regret 
the forced conversion of Princess Ena to 
the Roman Catholic faith, but at the 
same time must believe that the young 
king has won a better helpmate than if 
he had confined his royal quest to women 
born Catholics. 


Spain’s English Queen 


USSIA TREMBLES on the brink of a 
revolution, the Czar and the bureau- 
cracy having refused to grant the de- 
mands of the lower house of 
Revolution or the Douma for amnesty, and 
Evolution so bi 
the Douma in reply having 
expressed in fiery eloquence and in reso- 
lution its practically unanimous rejection 
of the Czar’s terms, its distrust of the 
present Cabinet or any other similarly 
constituted, and its demand for a Cabinet 
responsible to it. The text of the resolu- 
tion adopted by all factions of the peoples’ 
representatives, was drafted by the Labor 
party. It reads thus: 

By its refusal to satisfy the popular de- 
mands the government clearly shows its 
disregard of the real interests of the people 
and its plain unwillingness to relieve from the 
shadow of new disasters a country which is 
harassed by poverty, lawlessness and the con- 
tinued, unpunished arbitrariness of the au- 
thorities. The lower house of Parliament 
considers that it is its plain duty to proclaim 
to the country its complete distrust of an irre- 
sponsible ministry. It regards as a most 
necessary condition to the pacification of the 
country and fruitful work by Parliament the 
immediate resignation of the present Cabinet 
and its replacement by a ministry possessing 
its confidence. 

This action was taken on the 26th, ever 
a memorable day in Russia’s history. It 
sent a thrill through the empire, and at 
once drove the Czar and his advisers to 
ober reflection on the situation they 
aced. Reports from all parts of’ the 
mpire—especially from along the Black 
ea and from Moscow—previously had 
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told of grave unrest and seething revolt. 
Assassination of hated officials carried 
out by the revolutionary party was be- 
coming chronic. Should the will of the 
people, moderately expressed by a party 
preferring evolution to revolution, be 
defied, whose then would be the blame 
for all the horrors of revolution? Obvi- 
ously the man who incarnates autocracy. 





Changes in the Theology of 
Congregationalists 


An editorial in last week’s Congrega- 
tionalist discussed the theological situa- 
tion in our denomination, suggested by 
the conviction of Dr. Crapsey for her- 
esy in the Episcopal Church. The ques- 
tion remained to be answered this week, 
What specific changes have occurred in 
the theological belief of Congregational- 
ists during the last twenty-five years? 
As before, we avail ourselves of the arti- 
cle on this subject by Prof. Williston 
Walker in the American Journal of 
Theology. Dr. Walker is professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale Divinity 
School, the author of Creeds and Plat- 
forms of Congregationalism and a his- 
tory of the denomination. He affirms 
that our churches hold steadfastly to 
these truths inherited from our fathers, 
“the righteous rule of God, the sinful- 
ness of man, redemption through Christ 
and the certainty of divine mercy and 
retribution.” In defining and expressing 
these truths Congregationalists are in- 
fluenced by the well-known tendencies 
of theological thought which affect the 
whole Christian Church, to which they 
have perhaps been more sensitive than 
most other denominations. Our ecclesi- 
astical liberty and the high standard of 
education for our ministry have encour- 
aged inquiry after truth and open mind- 
edness in receiving it. 

It is a ground of satisfaction that there 
is no distinctively Congregational theol- 
ogy. Neither does our denomination 
avowedly adopt any one theological 
leader or school. Prof. Edwards A. 
Park’s affirmation to the National Coun- 
cil of 1865 that ‘“‘the man who, having 
pursued a three years’ course of study 
—having studied the Bible in the original 
languages—is not a Calvinist, is not a 
respectable man,’’ would provoke only 
a smile in any of our assemblies. Ar- 
minians are probably as numerous as 
Calvinists among us, and neither class 
would adopt the teachings of either of 
these theologians without qualification. 
Indeed, the systems which bear their 
names are as distinctly relegated to a 
past era as the Ptolemaic or Tychonic 
systems of astronomy. Theology, which 
our fathers wrought into a system by 
intellectual and logical formularies, is 
now rather the commonly accepted con- 
clusions from spiritual experience. 

As to our belief in God—our fathers 
looked up to him as enthroned above all 
things, directing and guiding to a pre- 
determined end the universe he had cre- 
ated. We realize him as the supreme 
pervading personality in all things, re- 
vealing himself in the universe evolving 
through him into perfection in which 
man created in his image shall perfectly 
reflect his righteousness, truth and love. 
We use the phrases, the divine imma- 
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nence to express his relation to the 
universe, and the divine fatherhood to 
express his relation to mankind. 

As to our belief in Christ—our fathers 
looked up to him as the second person 
in the Trinity, seated at the right hand 
of the throne of God the Father, after 
having purchased the forgiveness of our 
sins and the remission of sentence of 
eternal death by his death on the cross 
and his resurrection from the tomb. We 
see in him who is the ideal man, the 
Father manifested to human apprehen- 
sion, the unique revelation of God to 
men. Through him we know God and 
we worship the Father in him. We do 
not attempt to put into exact forms of 
statement the relations between the Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Spirit whose mani- 
festation as God we behold in Jesus 
Christ. To quote Professor Walker here: 
‘*Whether by the virgin-birth, by pre- 
existence as the eternal Logos, by endue- 
ment at baptism, by Davidic descent, by 
all these lines of argument combined, 
or by others like his sinlessness and 
moral oneness with the Father, that 
unity is to be explained or no, the great 
truth to which these interpretations bear 
witness is the fundamental fact of Chris- 
tianity—that of the incarnation. Its 
explication is relatively a matter of spec- 
ulation; its reality is of prime impor- 
tance.”’ 

Our fathers regarded man as created 
perfect in one human pair, who by willful 
disobedience to a divine command cor- 
rupted and brought sentence of .eternal 
death on the whole human race descended 
from them. Our fathers believed that 
Jesus Christ coming as God in a human 
form begotten through the power of the 
Holy Spirit and born of the Virgin Mary, 
by his sufferings and physical death in- 
flicted on him by men, endured the equiv- 
alent of the punishment of sinners sen- 
tenced to eternal death and delivered 
from it certain members of the human 
race foreordained to be saved. We be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ the Son of God 
living, suffering and dying as a man 
among men revealed the self-sacrificing 
love of God for his children who include 
all mankind, and that this manifestation 
continued through the Spirit of God in 
and among men, is teaching sinners the 
nature of sin and the character of God, 
and is drawing all men unto him. 

‘ Our fathers believed that the Bible was 
the only written revelation by God, that 
all its words were dictated or inspired 
by him and therefore to be received 
as absolute truth without admixture of 
error. We believe that the books of the 
Bible are the record of the revelation of 
God by writers under his guidance who 
sought faithfully to make known his will. 
The convincing evidence of its divine 
authority is in the response of our spirit- 
ual nature to its counsels, consolations 
and commands. 

Our fathers believed that the New 
Testament revealed the divine plan and 
pattern of Christ’s Church on earth and 
that it was Congregational in its organ- 
ization. We believe that the Congrega- 
tional order is best suited to the Christian 
development of the individual, to ‘‘intel- 
ligent discipleship, mutual responsibil- 
ity, direct loyalty to Christ alone, full 
rounded Christian manhood.’’ We hold, 


however, that whenever and wherever 
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modifications of th‘s order are found to 
be best suited vance the kingdom of 
Christ they, sh » and that 
the discity years. Youth lasts omina- 


tions sh, but the offiqie® gaid as is 
Practicabay’ wy. 8 in spirit 
and to. om to perfection. 


We seek not only the salvation of the 
individual through obedience to him but 
the subjection to him of the social order 
and of the kingdoms of this world. 

Our fathers believed that men could be 
saved only by believing on Jesus Christ 
before they died. The theological contro- 
versies of the last twenty-five years have 
resulted at least in toleration for Chris- 
tians who express a reasonable hope that 
those who die without knowledge of 
Christ may not have closed their proba- 
tion in this life. The tendency thus indi- 
cated has gone so far that some Congre- 
gationalists who believe, as all Christians 
do, in the final triumph of righteous- 
ness over sin, hold also that it is not 
an unwarranted hope that this triumph 
may include the final redemption from 
sin of all the children of God. Such Con- 
gregationalists are not Universalists in 
that they do not hold as a doctrine to 
be defended and preached the gift of eter- 
nal life finally accepted by all men. Many 
believe that, character which is evil and 
tending in the direction of evil may 
become hopelessly and eternally fixed. 
Others prefer to accept the alternative 
that evil characters are finally extin- 
guished in the progress of the moral 
universe to the supreme triumph of 
righteousness. These differences of view 
provoke less discussion than they would 
have done a generation ago because at- 
tention is now directed not so much to 
the future life as to delivering mankind 
from present evils and the establishment 
of the kingdom of God in this present 
world. 

Congregationalists believe as intensely 
as they ever did in the awful destructive 
power of sin, and the certainty of retri- 
bution. They never had larger apprehen- 
sion than now of the life of the Spirit as 
the only worthy aspiration of those made 
in the image of God and of the call of 
God to men to hold forth the word of life, 
and to proclaim the authority of Christ 
and his salvation to all the nations. 

While we have made free use of Profes- 
sor Walker’s article, he is not to be held 
responsible for these statements. In this 
brief space it has been possible only to 
indicate in broad outline the movement 
among Congregationalists toward restate- 
ment of the chief doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith. 





New Factors in Missionary 
Propaganda 


It is being said frequently of late and 
it needs to be repeated until the fact is 
generally realized; that the real problem 
of missionary advance today is in the 
home churches. No insuperable obstacle 
confronts the missionaries on the field, 
the task of administering that work is 
relatively easy. There is no alarming 
scarcity of. men and women for the work, 
though no mission board is over-supplied 
with candidates physically, intellectually, 
socially and spiritually competent. The 
great outstanding need is a church awak- 
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ened to the dimensions ef the missionary 
opportunity. 

Such a situation gives special interest 
to the article on page 782 by Rev. F. H. 
Means on The Young People’s Mission- 
ary Movement. Here is an organization 
which in three years has developed into 
an important agency operating in the 
leading evangelical denominations. Its 
working force of capable young secre- 
taries, its corps of wise and experienced 
supervisors, its plant at Silver Bay, its 
network of machinery reaching into all 
parts of the country, make it a power 
actual and potential. Its annual budget 
is now in the neighborhood of $40,000 
raised by registration fees at the summer 
conferences, its publication department 
and by contributions from individuals. 
Its object is to enlist young people in 
the churches in the support of missions 
and to arouse hearty and sustained en- 
thusiasm through mission classes, insti- 
tutes, literature and constant appeals of 
one sort and another on the part of the 
organizing secretaries. The movement is 
establishing itself in the hearts of little 
groups of young people here and there. 
What the Student Volunteer movement 
is seeking to be to the 100,000 college 
students of the country, this movement 
undertakes to do in behalf of the 14,000,- 
000 young people. Viewed either from 
the standpoint of money invested in it 
year by year, or from the men actively 
engaged in it, as well as from the point 
of view of the established missionary 
societies with which it is formally related, 
the movement may well command our 
respect and sympathy. 

Particularly to be noted is the fact that 
the upspringing of this movement indi- 
cates a situation in the churches calling 
for new measures. The presupposition 
behind both the young people’s and the 
Student Volunteer movement, is that 
there is not sufficient vitality and lead- 
ership in the individual colleges and 
churches to sustain missionary effort on 
the level where it ought to be today. 
Such being the case, an outside and highly 
organized campaign must bring pressure 
to bear from point to point, and by the 
force of its initiative and through the 
power of united action, generate the en- 
thusiasm in home and foreign missions 
which ought to be the native atmosphere 
of every church of Christ. In other 
words, it seems to be necessary today to 
spend thousands of dollars, simply to get 
churches to take their legitimate share 
of missionary burden. None of the 
money used by the young people’s move- 
ments or by the Student Volunteer move- 
ment, which expends some $25,000 annu- 
ally, goes to the foreign field. The time 
has gone by when the printed appeal or 
the pastor’s word suffices to open purse 
strings and hearts. We may deplore this 
fact, but granted that such a situation 


.exists, leaders of Christian work are 


bound to take steps to meet it. Indeed, 
the Church Missionary Society of Eng- 
land has of late years multiplied its force 
of workers among the churches and 
divided great Britain into perhaps a 
score of districts, to the cultivation of 
each of which one man gives his entire 
time. 

These outside organizations have come 
up under the providence wf God to meet a 
certain emergency. Their effect upon the 
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during eight months to April 30. 


a beginning only bas been made. 


them being from Eadeavor Societies. 


vitality because it has had a new objective. 
4. Since January 1, 1906, seventy-seven new subscribers under the Station Plan have been received, many of 
The following stations are now open: Aruppukottai in India; Mt. Silinda 
in Africa; Pang Chuang in China; Sendai in Japan; and Harpoot in Turkey. A share is $30, but all subscribers, 
regardless of amount, receive report letters. 
5. Among late shareholders are the following Endeavor Societies: Riverhead, New York; North Church, Lynn, 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE ARE RALLYING 


Of many evidences that this is true note the following: 


1. The treasurer reports a gain in receipts of $7,311.49 from Sunday Schools and Christian Endeavor Societies 
2. A great gain in the number of mission study classes and the numbers enrolled in them has been made, and 


3. Pastors are reporting frequently that since mission study was started their young people’s work has had new 


Mass.; Jacksonville, Ill.; Bethany Chapel, South Attleboro, Mass ; Oakville, Ct.; Plymouth Church, Los Angeles, 
Jal.; First Church, Los Angeles, Cal.; Berkeley Temple, Boston; First Church Mission Study Class, Malden, Mass. ; 
Chula Vista, Cal.; Welsh Congregational Church, Scranton, Pa.; Park Church, Berkeley, Cal.; Jennings, La. These 





amounts range from $25 to $125. 


shareholders. 


FRANK H. WIGGIN, Treasurer. 





1. The Station Plan for applying funds will be continued. 


American Board has ordered a large edition. 
3. The India Reference Library of nine volumes will soon be ready. Catalog sent on application. Much other 
literature for young people will be available by September 1. 


ONLY A BEGINNING HAS BEEN MADE 


The young people of the Congregational Church, according to Dr. Arthur Smith, are awaking from the dead! By 


Prayer, and Study, and Gifts, they are proving it. — ar : ‘ 
people come to the support of Congregational Fureign Missions during June, July and August, in the effort of the 
American Board to round off its first annual receipts of $1,000,000. 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


HARRY WADE Hicks, Assistant Secretary. 


PLANS FOR 1906-7 


Ready June 20, or thereabouts. 


Some are giving Life. 


See that the young people of your church become 


2 The mission study text-book will be ‘The Christian Conquest of India,’ by Bishop J. M. Thoburn. The 
Order now. 


By prayer and gifts especially let young 











Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., pudlished under this heading at ten cents a line. 





CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY. The annual 
meeting will be held Wednesday, June 13, 1906,at2 P.M., 
in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for the election of officers and the transaction 
of such business as may legally come before the meeting. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Organized May, 1828; Incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission. 
aries ; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in leading seaports at home and abroad; provides libra 
ries for outgoing vessels, publishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
rine, Seaman's Friend and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of rame are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the “ey! at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., President. 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C, PINNEO, Treasurer. 

ANNIVERSARY WEFK, ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEM- 
INARY, JUNE 10-14, 1906. On Sunday, June 10, the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper will be administered at 
the close of the morning service. 4 Pr. M. the Bacca- 
laureate Sermon will be delivered by Prof. William R. 
Arnold, Ph. D. 

Public examinations of the various classes will be held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 12 and 13. 

On Wednesday, at 2.30 r. M., the Alumni will hold their 
annual meeting in the Churchill Room, with informal 
addresses expressive of love and gratitude felt for the 
seminary. At 4.30 P.M, the ladies of the Seminary 
Church will hold a reception followed by a collation in 
Bartiet Chapel. At 8 p.M., the Society of Inquiry will 
hold its annual meeting in the Seminary Church. The 
address will be by Prof. George William Knox, D.D., 
LL. D., of Union Theological Seminary. ~ 

On Thursday, at 10.45 A.M., the graduating exereises 
will be held in the Seminary vhureh. Address by Prof. 
William H. Ryder, D.D. At 1 p.™., the Alumni Dinner 
in Bartlet Chapel. 

i A limited number of rooms in the Seminary 
buildings will be available for visiting alumni on appl{- 
cation, with meals at the Dining Hall. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 8388 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 

















IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 





ROCK 


RIDGE 


NY of: (ee) B 
“Wellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 

The many cc nsiderations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a sclection in favor of this 
schoo',it will be read with interest by all who 
are iinpressed with the equipme?t and metn- 
ods that are essential for a tho: ougbly modern 
preparatory school. 

‘this pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous } ho- 
tographie reproductions, describes both by 
word and picture many ‘etai's «f the school 
life as well as the advantages, natural beauty 
and his'oric Interest of the school’s surr: und- 
ings. Sent without charge on request Pv postal 
cad or otherwise. WPlease address 


Dr. H. 1. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hillis, Mass. 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England 


15 Temple Place. tei. 1211-2 oxford 














Samuel J. Mills 





The Hero of the Haystack 
By THOMAS C. RICHARDS 





Chicago 





ale of th 


@ This is the life-story of the man 
who one hundred years ago woke 
the spirit of Missions in America 
— the first Student Volunteer. 
vo 

ROBERT E. SPEER says of it 


“Tt is an invaluable missionary book 
of peculiar interest to the 
e Student Movement, of 
the American Board, of the Bible So- 
ciety, and of all our other missionary 
organizations which owe so much, if 
not their very existence, to Samuel 
Mills’ initiative.” 

Fully illustreted and indexed 


$1.25 net 
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Event and Comment 


PTON SINCLAIR’S book, The Jun- 

gle, when published recently, won 
from T. W. Higginson the praise of com- 
parison with Mrs. 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin as a great social document utiliz- 
ing fiction for ethical and civic ends. 
Mrs. Stowe never had any such prompt 
vindication as Mr. Sinclair has won. 
President Roosevelt read the book, was 
astounded by its charges, and at once sent 
Government officials posthaste to Chi- 
cago to study conditions. Evidence sub- 
stantiating Mr. Sinclair’s awful charges 
against the packing-houses was gathered 
and draughted for use in a scathing presi- 
dential message. Learning of this, the 
packers capitulated, pleaded for reserva- 
tion of the executive message because of 
its dire effect on our export trade and 
agreed not to use their well-known power 
at the national capital to halt for a day 
the drastic bill introduced by Senator 
Beveridge of Indiana, which was passed 
by the Senate on the 25th as a rider to 
the Agricultural Appropriation Bill. It 
goes farther in the direction of govern- 
mental control of industry than any other 
law on the statute books, and protects 
domestic consumers as well as foreign 
users of beef and its by-products from 
having to eat anything but wholesome 
meat. 


A Novelist’s Triumph 


NVESTIGATION by order of Con- 

gress, into the business methods of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
» ies shows that officials and 

mmo Fert- employees of every grade 
<n have been in the habit of 
receiving money for special favors to 
patrons of the road. Naturally they are 
blamed for doing this. Let it not be for- 
gotten that those who have sought to get 
advantage over rivals by purchasing these 
favors are no less blamable. Let it be 
remembered also, that the general public 
consent to and share in this method of 
doing-business. The porter of the sleep- 
ing car is employed by the railway com- 
pany, with the expectation that the 
traveler will purchase his better service 
by a gift, just as the shipper purchases 
that of the freight agent. In every de- 
partment of business, from the lowest 
situation to the highest, are men who are 
ready to sell special privileges which they 
control by their official positions in addi- 
tion to what are on sale for all; and for 
every such privilege there are eager takers 
at varying prices. This is as true of 
shops, factories, hotels and restaurants 
as it is of railroads and city halls and 
police departments. It will require a 
united moral effort of the American peo- 
ple to return to business methods in 
which the price marks of goods or service 
mean a square deal with equal terms for 


all It may help to that end to direct 
attention to particular places where speci- 
men exhibits of a well-nigh universal evil 
are being forced into view. 





OMINALLY DEFEATED, but prac- 

tically conquerors, the committee on 
forms and worship of the Presbyterian 
Church North emerges 
from the fray at the Gen- 
eral Assembly in Des 
Moines. Led by men who thought that 
the newly-composed book of prayer and 
forms of worship ‘‘smelt of priestcraft,” 
the minority was strong enough to stir 
up prolonged debate and to prevent the 
book going forth with a title page 
reading, ‘“‘authorized by the General As- 
sembly.’’ But the work will stand, pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board of Pub 
lication and announced as the product 
of the General Assembly’s committee, 
and put forth with its sanction, so why 
should Dr. van Dyke complain? He does 
not, and by his tactful, irenic spirit in 
dealing with opponents during the some 
what heated debate won new regard for 
himself and more friends for the cause of 
order in worship. He never intended, nor 
did the committee which he led nor the 
assembly which appointed it, to impose 
the order on the churches. It was always 
conceived as being entirely voluntary, to 
meet a movement within the denomina- 
tion which a census showed existed un- 
questionably, a movement away from 
pure voluntaryism and individualism in 
worship back to the historic Reformed 
practice under Knox and Calvin of both 
formal and informal prayer. 


The Presbyterian 
Book of Prayer 


IVIL COURTS having denied the 

‘4 petition of the protesting minority 
in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
the General Assembly 
of that denomination 
and the similar highest judicatory of the 
Presbyterian Church North, consumma. 
ted last week the union of two groups 
of Christians whose separation began in 
1808-10 When the larger and better 
known of these bodies a few years ago, 
after a ‘‘storm and stress period”’ of its 
own whose scars are not yet entirely 
healed, voted to revise the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and proceeded with 
the task bringing forth both a revision 
and a briefer statement of faith, it became 
easier for progressive men in the Cumber- 
land body to urge that the historic reasons 
for separation were abolished, and that 
there should be union. In 1904 the Gen- 
eral Assemblies of both groups voted in 
favor of combination. Since that time 
an aggressive minority, still large, within 
the Cumberland group, has opposed the 


Presbyterian Reunion 


union. If they now appeal from the 
lower to the higher Civil Court they are 
not likely to get a verdict as disturbing 
as the one which played havoc with the 
blending of the United and Free Scotch 
Presbyterian churches, for our civil courts 
do not favor overriding the ecclesiastical 
courts. The Northern Church having 
modified its historic attitude on the Negro 
question in order to affect this union, 
naturally will soon go a step farther 
and woo more persistently the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, and ten years from 
now a united Presbyterian Church in the 
United States should be the fruit of union 
from within in one of the largest and rich- 
est of our Protestant army corps. 


E ANTICIPATE for cur readers 
much pleasure and profit from 
reading the series of articles by Professor 
Steiner of Iowa College, 
Professor Steiner's the first of which ap- 
Articles P 
pears this week. In 
connection with his pastoral and pulpit 
service of Center Church, Hartford, last 
summer he improved the opportunity to 
study afresh the varied elements that 
make up the population of our large New 
England cities and of many of our country 
communities. His nimble pen has put 
into literary form the harvesting of his 
keen eyes, and both his description and 
conclusions will be of great interest to 
pastors, home missionary officials and all 
who desire to see these alien strains in- 
corporated into our American life and 
assimilated to our American ideals. We 
presume there will be some dissent from 
some of Dr. Steiner’s opinions so frankly 
expressed, but we have given him liberty 
to speak his own mind and our readers 
are at equal liberty to dissent. The titles 
of the following articles in the series are: 
Hartford—Its Material Resources and Its 
Human Problems; Among the Slavs with 
Titus and Timothy; Boston, Wise and 
Otherwise; A Pious Pilgrimage; Among 
the Dreamers of the Kingdom. 





ENATORS BURTON of Kansas and 

Smoot of Utah should be expelled 
from the Senate immediately. The de- 
cision of the Federal 
; Supreme Court ad- 
yerse to Mr. Burton’s plea leaves him 
without any further defense on proved 
charges of criminality and corruption 
while in office, he being the highest placed 
‘“‘grafter”’ disclosed during our present 
era of shame. He should not be allowed 
to resign. He should be expelled. It is 
not a suitable time for temporizing or 
for leniency.——-As for Senator Smoot of 
Utah, Senator Burrows, chairman of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, 


Burton and Smoot Go! 
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who favors expulsion of the representa- 
tive of polygamy, is reported in a Detroit 
journal as openly charging the delay and 
evasion in this case to politics and to 
the questionable relations of Republican 
party managers with the Mormon Church. 
He brands his colleagues ascowards. This 
statement of the senator confirms rumors 
from Washington and may make neces- 
sary pressure on Congress in the way of 
petition and retaliatory political action. 


ARY LYON’S fame as a pioneer in 

the education of women will in- 
crease for yet many years. Therefore it 
is important news that a 
daguerreotype of her, 
taken sixty-one years ago for one of her 
pupils who went as a missionary to India, 
has recently come to light, and that a 
portrait made from it was unveiled last 
week at Mt. Holyoke College, painted by 
Miss Louise Rogers Jewett, professor of 
art in that institution. The artist says 
that ‘‘the dim little picture seems more 
convincing and satisfying than the other 
likenesses of Mary Lyon, having a sug- 
gestion of the vigor, animation and sense 
of humor which accord with what is 
known of her character and conduct, and 
that delicate modeling which is the great 
charm of daguerreotypes.’”’ For the rest 
Miss Jewett has wrought from descrip- 
tions of Miss Lyon by those who knew 
her. Mrs. Boynton, a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke, of the Class of 1848, gives this 
picture of her; 

Rather under the medium height, with a 
strong, muscular frame, a florid complexion, 
with blazing, light blue, Saxon eyes, kindly, 
severe or pathetic as occasion warranted, but 
with now and then a sparkle of merriment; 
hair of palest auburn, the sunny waves just 
sparsely threaded with gray, and so riotous 
in habit as to be never quite as smooth as 
fashion decreed, strands of it waving and 
jiggling about her temples in an entirely 
unwished-for manner. She always wore a 
demure little lace cap, strings flying as she 
hurried about, with a generous coil of her 
beautiful hair gleaming through its thin 
meshes behind. 


A New Portrait 


URE as the morrow’s coming is alter- 
ation of the structure of the British 
Government if the House of Lords chooses 
einiideeien to stand athwart the great 
ite oor democratic uprising which 
was revealed in the recent 
parliamentary elections and which has 
prompted the Campbell-Bannerman Min- 
istry to set about enacting legislation for 
social betterment. If the representatives 
of the feudal England and of the Church 
of England decide to defeat the Educa- 
tion Act, to nullify laws favorable to 
wage-earners, and to reject the plan to 
limit suffrage to ‘‘the one man one vote”’ 
principle, why then, as Mr. D. Lloyd 
George said last week, the Ministry will 
make a direct appeal to the people on the 
issue of reconstruction of the upper par- 
liamentary house, and dis-establishment 
of Church and State. In a reconstructed 
house ecclesiastics would have no such 
undue representation as now exists.—— 
Lord Avebury (formerly Sir John Lub- 
bock) last week raised anew the matter 
of general disarmament of the nations of 
Europe, which if it should come of course 
would make our own present increasing 
taxation and expenditure for military 
purposes unnecessary. He described the 
growth of socialism in Europe as due 
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in no little part to the economic burdens 
caused by the huge indebtedness ever in- 
creasing, due mainly to military expendi- 
ture. Lord Fitzmaurice replying for the 
Foreign Office said he did not see why 
disarmament should not be realized, or 
why Great Britain might not lead Europe 
toward it. These are inspiring words, 
prophetic of a new day; and it behooves 
the United States to do all it can by its 
highest official representatives to aid in 
making the next cenference at The Hague 
one which will grapple squarely with the 
Old Man of the Sea, who is on the shoul- 
ders of humanity in the Occident. 


ING ALFONSO by wedding Princess 

Ena of Battenburg, of the British 
royal family, not only gains a wife of 
character and good 
stock whom he seems 
really to love, but he binds together 
Spain and England in a way that cannot 
but be profitable in more ways than one 
to the ancient but weakened monarchy. 
Spain’s present political and economic 
status is much better than it was a decade 
ago. Loss of her colonial possessions has 
been a national blessing. Compared, how- 
ever, with her former glory, when the 
Americas were her footstool and Europe 
lived in dread of her military power, she 
is a withered nation, suffering for past 
errors and sins, but repentant and pass- 
ing through the process of regeneration 
to better days. In this process British 
aid will be valuable, as is the counsel of 
a strong friend always. We may regret 
the forced conversion of Princess Ena to 
the Roman Catholic faith, but at the 
same time must believe that the young 
king has won a better helpmate than if 
he had confined his royal quest to women 
born Catholics. 


USSIA TREMBLES on the brink of a 
revolution, the Czar and the bureau- 
cracy having refused to grant the de- 
mands of the lower house of 
Revolution or the Douma for amnesty, and 
Evolution 5 - 
the Douma in reply having 
expressed in fiery eloquence and in reso- 
lution its practically unanimous rejection 
of the Czar’s terms, its distrust of the 
present Cabinet or any other similarly 
constituted, and its demand for a Cabinet 
responsible to it. The text of the resolu- 
tion adopted by all factions of the peoples’ 
representatives, was drafted by the Labor 
party. It reads thus: 

By its refusal to satisfy the popular de- 
mands the government clearly shows its 
disregard of the real interests of the people 
and its plain unwillingness to relieve from the 
shadow of new disasters a country which is 
harassed by poverty, lawlessness and the con- 
tinued, unpunished arbitrariness of the au- 
thorities. The lower house of Parliament 
considers that it is its plain duty to proclaim 
to the country its complete distrust of an irre- 
sponsible ministry. It regards as a most 
necessary condition to the pacification of the 
country and fruitful work by Parliament the 
immediate resignation of the present Cabinet 
and its replacement by a ministry possessing 
its confidence. 

This action was taken on the 26th, ever 
a memorable day in Russia’s history. It 
sent a thrill through the empire, and at 
once drove the Czar and his advisers to 
sober reflection on the situation they 
faced. Reports from all parts of the 
empire—especially from along the Black 
Sea and from Moscow—previously had 
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told of grave unrest and seething revolt. 
Assassination of hated officials carried 
out by the revolutionary party was be- 
coming chronic. Should the will of the 
people, moderately expressed by a party 
preferring evolution to revolution, be 
defied, whose then would be the blame 
for all the horrors of revolution? Obvi- 
ously the man who incarnates autocracy. 





Changes in the Theology of 
Congregationalists 


An editorial in last week’s Congrega- 
tionalist discussed the theological situa- 
tion in our denomination, suggested by 
the conviction of Dr. Crapsey for her- 
esy in the Episcopal Church. The ques- 
tion remained to be answered this week, 
What specific changes have occurred in 
the theological belief of Congregational- 
ists during the last twenty-five years? 
As before, we avail ourselves of the arti- 
cle on this subject by Prof. Williston 
Walker in the American Journal of 
Theology. Dr. Walker is professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale Divinity 
School, the author of Creeds and Plat- 
forms of Congregationalism and a his- 
tory of the denomination. He affirms 
that our churches hold steadfastly to 
these truths inherited from our fathers, 
“the righteous rule of God, the sinful- 
ness of man, redemption through Christ 
and the certainty of divine mercy and 
retribution.’’ In defining and expressing 
these truths Congregationalists are in- 
fluenced by the well-known tendencies 
of theological thought which affect the 
whole Christian Church, to which they 
have perhaps been more sensitive than 
most other denominations. Our ecclesi- 
astical liberty and the high standard of 
education for our ministry have encour- 
aged inquiry after truth and open mind- 
edness in receiving it. 

It is a ground of satisfaction that there 
is no distinctively Congregational theol- 
ogy. Neither does our denomination 
avowedly adopt any one theological 
leader or school. Prof. Edwards A. 
Park’s aflirmation to the National Coun- 
cil of 1865 that ‘“‘the man who, having 
pursued a three years’ course of study 
—having studied the Bible in the original 
languages—is not a Calvinist, is not a 
respectable man,’’ would provoke only 
a smile in any of our assemblies. Ar- 
minians are probably as numerous as 
Calvinists among us, and neither class 
would adopt the teachings of either of 
these theologians without qualification. 
Indeed, the systems which bear their 
names are as distinctly relegated to a 
past era as the Ptolemaic or Tychonic 
systems of astronomy. Theology, which 
our fathers wrought into a system by 
intellectual and logical formularies, is 
now rather the commonly accepted con- 
clusions from spiritual experience. 

As to our belief in God—our fathers 
looked up to him as enthroned above al! 
things, directing and guiding to a pre- 
determined end the universe he had cre- 
ated. We realize him as the supreme 
pervading personality in all things, re- 
vealing himself in the universe evolving 
through him into perfection in which 
man created in his image shall perfectly 
reflect his righteousness, truth and love. 
We use the phrases, the divine imma. 
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nence to express his relation to the 
universe, and the divine fatherhood to 
express his relation to mankind. 

As to our belief in Christ—our fathers 
looked up to himeas the second person 
in the Trinity, seated at the right hand 
of the throne of God the Father, after 
having purchased the forgiveness of our 
sins and the remission of sentence of 
eternal death by his death on the cross 
and his resurrection from the tomb. We 
see in him who is the ideal man, the 
Father manifested to human apprehen- 
sion, the unique revelation of God to 
men. Through him we know God and 
we worship the Father in him. We do 
not attempt to put into exact forms of 
statement the relations between the Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Spirit whose mani- 
festation as God we behold in Jesus 
Christ. To quote Professor Walker here: 
‘Whether by the virgin-birth, by pre- 
existence as the eternal Logos, by endue- 
ment at baptism, by Davidic descent, by 
all these lines of argument combined, 
or by others like his sinlessness and 
moral oneness with the Father, that 
unity is to be explained or no, the great 
truth to which these interpretations bear 
witness is the fundamental fact of Chris- 
tianity—that of the incarnation. Its 
explication is relatively a matter of spec- 
ulation; its reality is of prime impor- 
tance.” 

Our fathers regarded man as created 
perfect in one human pair, who by willful 
disobedience to a divine command cor- 
rupted and brought sentence of eternal 
death on the whole human race descended 
from them. Our fathers believed that 
Jesus Christ coming as God in a human 
form begotten through the power of the 
Holy Spirit and born of the Virgin Mary, 
by his sufferings and physical death in- 
flicted on him by men, endured the equiv- 
alent of the punishment of sinners sen- 
tenced to eternal death and delivered 
from it certain members of the human 
race foreordained to be saved. We be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ the Son of God 
living, suffering and dying as a man 
among men revealed the self-sacrificing 
love of God for his children who include 
all mankind, and that this manifestation 
continued through the Spirit of God in 
and among men, is teaching sinners the 
nature of sin and the character of God, 
and is drawing all men unto him. 

Our fathers believed that the Bible was 
the only written revelation by God, that 
all its words were dictated or inspired 
by him-and therefore to be received 
as absolute truth without admixture of 
error, We believe that the books of the 
Bible are the record of the revelation of 
God by writers under his guidance who 
sought faithfully to make known his will. 
The convincing evidence of its divine 
authority is in the response of our spirit- 
ual nature to its counsels, consolations 


> and commands. 


Our fathers believed that the New 


: Testament revealed the divine plan and 


pattern of Christ’s Church on earth and 
that it was Congregational in its organ- 
ization. We believe that the Congrega- 
tional order is best suited to the Christian 
development of the individual, to ‘‘intel- 


a ligent discipleship, mutual responsibil- 


ity, direet loyalty to Christ alone, full 
rounded Christian manhood.” We hold, 
lowever, that whenever and wherever 
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modifications of this order are found to 
be best suited to advance the kingdom of 
Christ they should be adopted, and that 
the disciples of Christ of all denomina- 
tions should work together as far as is 
practicable to show their unity in spirit 
and to bring his kingdom to perfection. 
We seek not only the salvation of the 
individual through obedience to him but 
the subjection to him of the social order 
and of the kingdoms of this world. 

Our fathers believed that men could be 
saved only by believing on Jesus Christ 
before they died. The theological contro- 
versies of the last twenty-five years have 
resulted at least in toleration for Chris- 
tians who express a reasonable hope that 
those who die without knowledge of 
Christ may not have closed their proba- 
tion in this life. The tendency thus indi- 
cated has gone so far that some Congre- 
gationalists who believe, as all Christians 
do, in the final triumph of righteous- 
ness over sin, hold also that it is not 
an unwarranted hope that this triumph 
may include the final redemption from 
sin of all the children of God. Such Cop- 
gregationalists are not Universalists in 
that they do not hold as a doctrine to 
be defended and preached the gift of eter- 
nal life finally accepted by allmen. Many 
believe that character which is evil and 
tending in the direction of evil may 
become hopelessly and eternally fixed. 
Others prefer to accept the alternative 
that evil characters are finally extin- 
guished in the progress of the moral 
universe to the supreme triumph of 
righteousness, These differences of view 
provoke less discussion than they would 
have done a generation ago because at- 
tention is now directed not so much to 
the future life as to delivering mankind 
from present evils and the establishment 
of the kingdom of God in this present 
world. 

Congregationalists believe as intensely 
as they ever did in the awful destructive 
power of sin, and the certainty of retri- 
bution. They never had larger apprehen- 
sion than now of the life of the Spirit as 
the only worthy aspiration of those made 
in the image of God and of the call of 
God to men to hold forth the word of life, 
and to proclaim the authority of Christ 
and his salvation to all the nations. 

While we have made free use of Profes- 
sor Walker’s article, he is not to be held 
responsible for these statements. In this 
brief space it has been possible only to 
indicate in broad outline the movement 
among Congregationalists toward restate- 
ment of the chief doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith. 





New Factors in Missionary 
Propaganda 


It is being said frequently of late and 
it needs to be repeated until the fact is 
generally realized; that the real problem 
of missionary advance today is in the 
home churches. No insuperable obstacle 
confronts the missionaries on the field, 
the task of administering that work is 
relatively easy. There is no alarming 
scarcity of men and women for the work, 
though no mission board is over-supplied 
with candidates physically, intellectually, 
socially and spiritually competent. The 
great outstanding need is a church awak- 
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ened to the dimensions of the missionary 
opportunity. 

Such a situation gives special interest 
to the article on page 782 by Rev. F. H. 
Means on The Young People’s Mission- 
ary Movement. Here is an organization 
which in three years has developed into 
an important agency operating in the 
leading evangelical denominations. Its 
working force of capable young secre- 
taries, its corps of wise and experienced 
supervisors, its plant at Silver Bay, its 
network of machinery reaching into all 
parts of the country, make it a power 
actual and potential. Its annual budget 
is now in the neighborhood of $40,000 
raised by registration fees at the summer 
conferences, its publication department 
and by contributions from individuals. 
Its object is to enlist young people in 
the churches in the support of missions 
and to arouse hearty and sustained en- 
thusiasm through mission classes, -usti- 
tutes, literature and constant appeals of 
one sort and another on the part of the 
organizing secretaries. The movement is 
establishing itself in the hearts of little 
groups of young people here and there. 
What the Student Volunteer movement 
is seeking to be to the 100,000 college 
students of the country, this movement 
undertakes to do in behalf of the 14,000,- 
000 young people. Viewed either from 
the standpoint of money invested in it 
year by year, or from the men actively 
engaged in it, as well as from the point 
of view of the established missionary 
societies with which it is formally related, 
the movement may well command our 
respect and sympathy. 

Particularly to be noted is the fact that 
the upspringing of this movement indi- 
cates a situation in the churches calling 
for new measures. The presupposition 
behind both the young people’s and the 
Student Volunteer movement, is that 
there is not sufficient vitality and lead- 
ership in the individual colleges and 
churches to sustain missionary effort on 
the level where it ought to be today. 
Such being the case, an outside and highly 
organized campaign must bring pressure 
to bear from point to point, and by the 
force of its initiative and through the 
power of united action, generate the en- 
thusiasm in home and foreign missions 
which ought to be the native atmosphere 
of every church of Christ. In other 
words, it seems to be necessary today to 
spend thousands of dollars, simply to get 
churches to take their legitimate share 
of missionary burden. None of the 
money used by the young people’s move- 
ments or by the Student Volunteer move- 
ment, which expends some $25,000 annu- 
ally, goes to the foreign field. The time 
has gone by when the printed appeal or 
the pastor’s word suffices to open purse 
strings and hearts. We may deplore this 
fact, but granted that such a situation 
exists, leaders of Christian work are 
bound to take steps to meet it. Indeed, 
the Church Missionary Society of Eng- 
land has of late years multiplied its force 
of workers among the churches and 
divided great Britain into perhaps a 
score of districts, to the cultivation of 
each of which one man gives his entire 
time. 

These outside organizations have come 
up under the providence of God to meet a 
certain emergeacy. Their effect upon the 
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churches would be disastrous if they 
were not closely related to older organi- 
zations, and operated by discreet and 
consecrated men. They are designed, not 
to supplant, but to supplement the work 
of pastors and Jaymen in the local church. 
Before them all is the splendid task of 
creating such missionary enthusiasm in 
the rising generation that it will not 
much longer be possible to say that the 
crux of the missionary problem is in the 
home churches. 





The Children’s Sunday 


As Children’s Sunday draws near once 
more with its brightness and promise, 
the significance of this now thoroughly 
established anniversary may well be pon- 
dered. Is the day observed merely to 
give the children a happy time by adorn- 
ing the sanctuary with flowers, by import- 
ing into it singing birds and by adapting 
the service to their childish comprehen- 
sion? Is it not also an important object 
lesson touching the responsibility of the 
Church fifty-two weeks in the year for 
its children and the golden opportunity 
it has of planting and nurturing in them 
the graces and virtues of the Christian 
life? 

The belief that religion is for children, 
that to them pre-eminently belongs the 
kingdom of God, has now thoroughly 
established itself in modern thought. But 
the church has yet to bring its practice 
and policy up to the level of its theory. 
No more gladdening token of the pres- 
ence of the Spirit in the churches today 
is to be found than in the universal and 
insistent demand for better Sunday school 


instruction and more faithful spiritual: 


care by pastors and parents. The most 
fruitful discussion in the religious con- 
ventions which we attend range around 
this subject. As yet the church bestows 
far too little attention upon persons be- 
tween ten and twenty years of age com- 
pared with the efforts it puts forth in 
behalf of adults already in its member- 
ship or hardened sinners without the 
fold. Nevertheless evidence both from 
history and psychology shows that the 
earlier years of life are those in which we 
may expect the main response to spiritual 
truth and the enlistment under the ban- 
ner of Christ. However, we rejoice that 
progress is being made in this desirable 
able direction. 

On the side of extension of Sunday 
school influence into new fields much is to 
be said in connection with Children’s Sun- 
day. For the prosecution of this urgent 
work our denomination depends chiefly 
upon the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society. Whatitis already 
doing is shown in part by articles and 
illustrations in thisnumber. The picture 
of some of the workers of the society 
will be of interest to many Congrega- 
tionalists all over the land. It shows the 
secretary, the veteran superintendent and 
other workers down to the youngest mis- 
sionary. These able and earnest men are 
accomplishing much in the pioneer field, 
organizing Sunday schools where there 
are none and developing them as preaching 
stations until from them churches grow. 
They have organized over four hundred 
schools this past year and reorganized 
half as many. About half the American 
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Congregational churches begun last year 
grew out of their work. 

An agency accomplishing such results 
and many similar ones which we have 
not space to enumerate, deserves well of 
Congregational churches. Many churches 
are accustomed to devote their collections 
on Children’s Sunday to the important 
work. The calls for advance this year 
are numerous and loud. Since his as- 
sumption of the secretaryship of the so- 
ciety a year ago Dr. I. K. Sanders has 
traveled extensively over the broad field, 
conferred with the workers and acquired 
an understanding of the work in its unity, 
variety and potential power. He is now 
in Oklahoma, from which he will soon 
return with a moving story of the oppor- 
tunities in the great new Southwest. The 
society if it had the means could place to 
advantage a score or more workers in the 
field. We again put upon the hearts of 
Congregationalists this enterprise of 
helping to start in neglected sections 
of the country these nurseries of Chris- 
tian life. 





Hendrik Ibsen 


Each new age has its leaders of intel- 
lectual and ethical revolt who have their 
part to play in clearing the ground for 
changes and reforms. Such leaders were 
Rousseau and Voltaire in the eighteenth 
century; such was the work of the Nor- 
wegian poet, Hendrik Ibsen, whose death, 
after a long period of physical decline, 
fixes the attention of the world for the 
moment on the trend of his teaching and 
his influence in present overturnings and 
social changes. 

His life, spent largely in self-chosen 
exile, need not detain us long, but it is 
important to note that it began in a 
Christian home of the narrower sort, 
under a dry rule of hard observances, 
and that his revolt carried him not merely 
to the abandonment of Christianity but 
to a nearly complete severance of per- 
sonal relations with most of his family. 
For here we strike the keynote of his 
life—an intense and militant individual- 
ism working in ironic criticism of the 
existing social order. 

Briefly, then, Ibsen was a poet-anarch- 
ist, with keen, severe, unhumorous eyes; 
but a poet first and far more intent upon 
his art than teaching. He is an inciter 
of discussion rather than the prophet or 
instrument of social change. A single 
quotation from a letter to his chief dis- 
ciple, George Brandes, vividly pictures 
his attitude of thought. It was written 
at the moment when the Italians, in tak- 
ing possession of Rome, had put an end 
to the long nightmare of the papal civil 
rule: 

At last they have taken Rome away from us 
human beings and given it to the politicians. 
Where shall we take refuge now? Rome was 
the one sanctuary in Europe; the only place 
that enjoyed true liberty—freedom from the 
political liberty—tyranny. I do not think I 
shall visit it again after what has happened. 
All that is delightful—the unconsciousness, 
the dirt—will disappear; for every statesman 
that makes his appearance there, an artist will 
be ruined. And then the glorious aspiration 
after liberty—that is at an end now. Yes— 
I must confess that the only thing I love about 
liberty is the struggle for it; I care nothing 
for the possession of it. 

Ibsen, like other merely literary proph- 
ets of revolt, missed both the sobering 
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effects of social responsibility and the 
skill to organize an overturn of the social 
and religious order which he hated. It 
is doubtful whether he would have re-. 


tained interest in achiaved reforms. One 
of the most skillful of the world’s drama- 
tists, his dramas do not hold the stage. 
The breadth of Shakespeare’s humor, the 
deep insight of Dante or Browning, the 
geniality of Goethe, were not for him. 
He stated and developed the revolt of 
souls against the conventions of society— 
into the deeper life of the race in self- 
denials and mutual dependencies and into 
the true spirit of Christ and Christianity 
he never penetrated. 

If there are any lessons to be drawn 
from a career which, for lack of con- 
structive and dynamic power, bids fair to 
be less and less significant as the trans- 
formation. of social life goes on, they 
may be found in two lines: First, in re- 
minding us of the saving power of humor 
in the life and thought of man, a fact 
which Christian thought has often, to its 
great loss, left out of the account. Sec. 
ond, in emphasizing once more the im- 
portance of geniality in the Christian life 
of the home. The list of enemies of the 
Church who have been nurtured in un. 
genial Christian homes, from Julian (called 
the Apostate) to Ibsen is appalling. Dis- 
cipleship is the. leaven and not the con- 
tradiction of life, and the sour discomfort 
of an ungenial Christian home makes the 
true seedbed of revolt and provides the 
best nourishment for unbelief. 





The Problems of Life 


What Are Life’s Deepest Things * 


No man has rightly estimated the value 
of his life until he takes account of the 
fact that God is deeply interested in it. 
God’s love and care must be the correct- 
ive of our discouragements, as his justice 
and majesty are correctives of our self- 
conceit. I dare not hold myself worth- 
less while I know that God counts me of 
the highest worth. And my relation to 
God, which he himself established and 
the meaning of which I as yet know only 
in part, must afford the deepest values 
and the most significant experiences of 
life. 

An ideal which leaves this personal re- 
lation to God out of the account will 
inevitably result in a belittling estimate 
of humanity. We are not great, except 
in the enfolding greatness of God. The 
world will go on its way unshaken and un- 
remembering when we are gone, Our 
little life can have but small results. 
But the deepest question is not what we 
are to the world, for though the earth 
itself should perish, our value to God 
would still remain. By his ordering wé 
exist and our real worth is that which 
we have for him. ; 

The deepest possibility of human life is 
found in God’s ideal for us; its deepest 
experience in communion with him while 
he works toward that ideal, clarifying, 
purifying, enriching our own ideals until 
they come into harmony with his thought 
and wish. Let aman think of himself 48 





*Prayer meeting topic for June 3-9. What Are 
Life’s Deepest Things? Matt. 6: 19-36; 1 Cor. 2 
1-16; Eph. 3: 14-21. Values of life as determined 
by our ideals. Have we little hopes, or great? The 
joy of a deepening experience. 
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the dwelling place and instrument of God 
and he will begin to understand some- 
thing of the real dignity and the unfath- 
omable depth of human life. Our hopes 
are not little, they are great. If God 
loves us, We can never think lightly or 
sneeringly of life’s experience. We are 
not dependent upon earth’s sunshine, be- 
cause we live in the light of the presence 
of God. 

Ours, too, is the joy of a deepening ex- 
perience, the dignity of an inviolable 
self-respect. We all think more highly 
of ourselves than we ought to think—we 
have none of us ever put an estimate on 
the value of our lives which comes near 
the reality of their worth—this is the 
paradox of the Christian life. He who 
measures himself by his possessions, his 
attainments, his learning, even his seem- 
ing necessity to the progress of the world, 
accepts too high an estimate. But he 
who measures the worth of his life by 
its relation to God and what God has 
done to establish and develop his purpose 
in it—by the life of Christ and his passion, 
by the Holy Spirit’s work—though he can 
only make a poor beginning of under- 
standing what these things mean, cannot 
put too high a value on his life. 





In Brief 


G. Campbell Morgan says that the modern 
preaching fails most in its appeal to the will. 





This is the season for resolutions, which 
pour out of religious assemblies in profusion. 
If they were voted on by ballot there would 
be fewer passed but they would mean more. 


Present day extortionate rates for ice are 
forcing citizens to ask, If cities and towns 
can rightly and profitably supply water to 
citizens in liquid form, why not in the frozen? 


Owing to the fact that we go to press a 
day earlier than usual on account of Memo- 
rial Day, reports of the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting and the Congregational Club will 
appear in our next issue. 





Here’s a reverent bow to the memory of 
Wasall Kircera, a Russian miner in Greens- 
burg, Pa., who lost his life in saving three 
boys’ lives in a coal mine last week. A ‘“‘for- 
eigner”’? Yes, but a man. 


Haven’t they been having a fine time at the 
Pacific Coast Congress in Los Angeles! The 
disaster in and around San Francisco seems 
not to have shadowed but to have glorified 
the meeting. See the report of the opening 
day on page 793. 

Your coal bills seem high do they? Well 
one of the coal mining companies in favor 
with the Pennyslvania Railroad because brib- 
ing its officials, has paid 109 per cent. in 
dividends since 1896. Simpleisn’t it, when you 
know how it is done? 





Scotch Presbyterian scholars—and laymen 
as well—are having fun chuckling over Pro- 
fessor Lindsay’s remark in his lately issued 
History of the Reformation, that Erasmus’ 
personal appearance suggested ‘‘a descent 
from a long line ef maiden aunts.’ 


Apropos of the fact that one-third of the 
Noneconformists in the British Parliament are 
Congregationalists, Rev. J. D. Jones says 
ours is a polity peculiarly adapted to train 
public-spirited Christian men. Could we ver- 
ify that statement by a poll of our national 
Congress? 





The tri-union movement already has pro- 
duced a singer with a hymn for the united 
church. The current Independent has A 





Hymn for the Pilgrim Church by Rev. Allen 
E. Cross, associate pastor of the Old South 
Church, Boston, a delegate to the Dayton 
Conference. 





A young people’s committee was appointed 
by the Council of the English Congregational 
Union, and the Christian World has discov- 
ered that the average age of the members is 
about sixty years. Youth lasts long in the 
churebes, but the official guidance of the 
young people’s societies is mostly intrusted 
to youth which is parental and perennial. 





“TI have never had anything to do in the 
way of Congregational interests that has 
seemed to me so well worth while as this 
visit to the coast,” so writes Dr. Gladden in 
a private letter just at hand accompanying a 
report of his experiences which we shall print 
next week. The brethren on the ground 
doubtless had kept Dr. Gladden busy. 





The national capital is the logical meeting 
place for national gatherings of Roman Cath- 
olics, because with strate gy they have massed 
their church’s educational and administrative 
headquarters there. One hundred missioners 
assemble there early in June to discuss the 
ideals and methods of evangelistic work 
among non: Christians and among Protestants. 


The preacher to the recent Synod of Eng- 
lish Presbyterians exhorted them fo greater 
public spirit and a larger share in dealing 
with public questions affecting the religious, 
social and moral welfare of the people. Only 
so, he said, could Presbyterianism hope to 
get any grip on the modern England, which 
cares much less for doctrine than Scotland 
where Presbyterianism flourishes best. 





The American Israelite deplores the lack 
of zeal for Judaism pure and simple among 
American Jews, and contrasts it with the 
zest which is shown when the Jew becomes 
a Christian Scientist, a Theosophist or a 
Spiritualist. It adds: 


The going astray after strange gods seems 
to be in the Jewish blood; the Israelites of 
the desert gave enough and to spare for the 
service of the tabernacle; but they stripped 
themselves of their jewelry for Aaron’s calf. 





The expulsion of twenty students from 
Phillips Academy, Andover, for ducking an 
alleged informer in a pond, is a drastic as- 
sertion of the necessity of discipline in that 
institution. Bat it is the act of a faculty led 
by a courageous, fair-minded and popular 
principal and its justice we think will not be 
questioned. Is not here an argument for 
persuading more students to attend the old 
theological seminary on Andover Hill as a 
missionary field? 





What a humiliating chapter in the history 
of administration of our customs service, that 
the ambassador from France should have 
oceasion to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the fact that a gift of official docu- 
ments from the President of the French 
Chamber of Deputies to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives had been sold by 
auction at a Washington sale, and were only 
saved from going to a junk shop by the in- 
terest of a Frenchman resident in the capital. 

Here is a clerical etching, from a recent 
English book on parsons: 


Symmachus may be said to have two man- 
ners, which I must take the liberty of de- 
scribing as the Haw-haw and the Hee hee. 
His Haw-haw manner is the one which he 
assumes when he meets a stranger, about 
whose pretensions he is dubious, or when he 
is with a friend whom he suspects of under- 
estimating him. His Hee-hee manner is a 
free and easy pose, diversified with a short 
giggle, which he reserves for his intimates. 
Neither of these manners really commends 
him, as he thinks they do. 


Drs. George A. Gordon and R. F. Horton, 
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the well-known London Congregational leader, 
agree in their impressions of Palestine, in 
respec’ to the horror caused by the secta- 
rian bitterness that is found there, and they 
join in telling of the terribleness of the di- 
vided Christendom that exists in the land 
which Jesus trod. But whereas Dr. Horton 
reports the net result of his trip as one com- 
pelling a ‘“‘struggle of the soul to recover 
tone and faith,’’ Dr. Gordon shows in every 
sermon he preaches the enriching effect of 
his trip to the Holy Land. 





Our compliments to the president of the 
National Association of Clothiers for the 
sensible advice given to his fellow-tailors last 
week on the subject of business and vacations. 
His ideal of a business man is one who like 
James Ford Rhodes, the historian, or more 
recently George Foster Peabody, quits busi- 
ness when he has enough and stops going 
round and round in a cage like a captive 
squirrel. That is a good simile for many a 
man. Nor did the good advice stop here. 
** Vacations,’ he said, ‘‘are the coupons on 
the bonds of industry that mature semi-an- 
nually. Cut these coupons regularly, so that 
they in turn may be vitalized and bear in- 
terest.’’ 





Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


Sampling the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion meetings in Boston last week I happened 
in when recent converts from other denomina- 
tions were frankly giving their autobiogra- 
phies. It was interesting, and in a way im- 
pressive, as every honest soul disclosure must 
be, and the narrative in one case at least, of 
brutal boycotting by a Western community 
absolutely devoid of toleration, made one’s 
blood boil. In most cases there was frank 
admission of the worth and goodness of the 
sects which had been deserted, and the con- 
verts evidently had learned the truth of Colonel 
Higginson’s saying that no one really has 
risen superior to an outworn creed until he 
has learned not to kick it after it has been 


cast aside. 


“es 


The bringing of fraternal greetings from 
Trinitarian Congregationalists to the Uni- 
tarians this year devolved on Pres. William 
R. Campbell of the Education Society, whose 
speech because of its piquancy of form and 
solidity of content, as well as its hearty spirit 
of appreciation and willingness to confeder- 
ate, captured his hearers and made a very 
pleasing impression. President Campbell did 
no more than others have done in recent years 
in showing how close the ties of spirit, in- 
tellect and polity are between the two wings, 
how absolutely necessary it is that they stand 
together against a prelatical and sacramen- 
tarian conception of religion which is gather- 
ing numerical strength in New England, and 
how confident each group may be of the other’s 
loyalty to the original Pilgrim ideal of religion 
during the coming period of evolution and of 
stress. But more than this, he hinted that 
with the coming of day the present division of 
the night might be done away with. 

” * 

Mr. Campbell’s reference to recent changes 
at the Harvard Divinity School and Harvard 
University deserves to be quoted in full. He 
said: ** Recent measures of your representa- 
tives at Harvard have revived and strength- 
ened enormously the sense of and satisfaction 
in the reality and surviving values of our 
confederacy. I take this occasion on behalf 
of my comrades to recognize the hospitality to 
your allies as well as the hearty spirit with 
which you have offered to rectify the dis- 
puted boundary. No discussion is needed. 
We, who certainly have not been the least in 
our educational efforts and sacrifices among 
the churches in this land, are grateful to be- 
come once more a vital part of our most an- 
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cisnt as well as our greatest New England 
and American university.’’ 


* 
* * 


Dr. Benjamin Trueblood of the Society of 
Friends, the well-known secretary of the 
American Peace Society, at this same session, 
in bringing the salutations of the Friends to 
the Unitarians said that in his opinion, within 
a@ generation, the Hicksite and Orthodox 
Friends would be united, their historic divi- 
sion over Christology passing. 


* * . 


I have heard Dr. Cadman several times now 
as an after-dinner speaker. I should like to 
hear him preach religion or grapple before a 
clerical club with some problem of the higher 
intellectual life. Of his power as an orator 
and speaker on postprandial occasions there 
can be no doubt. In fluency and rapidity of 
utterance he rivals Phillips Brooks or Dr. Alex- 
ander McKenzie. There is a lapidary touch 
to his phrases occasionally which indicates 
processes like unto those of Dr. Hillis. His 
physical vitality contributes to increase the 
air of mental and moral certitude with which 
opinions are ventured. Anecdotage in nor- 
mal proportions gives variety and relief to 
the tension of the long and soaring flights of 
speech. There is abundant proof that his- 
tory, biography and literature have been faith- 
fully reaped, and a super-loyal memory feeds 
the golden grain in the hopper from which 
the nutritious grist flows forth. Personalities 
rather than principles, events rather than 
tendencies would seem to be the foci of his 
thought. Cannot we hear him preach some 
time in Boston, or read a paper at our Minis- 
ters’ Meeting? We know he can soar. May 
we see him dive? We know he can describe. 
May we hear him analyze? We know hecan 
charm? May we be convinced? 


In and Around Boston 


Thirteen Fortunate Years 


Since last September, South Church of West 
Roxbury, has organized a Y.P.S. C. E. of twen- 
ty-five members, very faithful in attendance. 
The women have organized a Sunshine Auxil- 
iary among the Juniors which has a regular 
monthly attendance of forty. A club of young 
ladies, called the Anatolia, has forty members, 
and the monthly meetings devoted to missions 
and philanthropy are of a high order. The 
pastor’s Lenten Class this year numbered 
sixteen, ranging in age from twelve to twenty- 
four. They used Rev. H. A. Bridgman’s 
book, Steps Christward, and found it interest- 
ing and helpful. The pastor knows of no 
book that surpasses it for this purpose. 

The thirteenth anniversary of Dr. F. W. 
Merrick, May 6, was celebrated by receiving 
nine members, six on confession. Most of 
these were adults, and some were the result 
of the pastor’s Lenten Class. For several 
months Dr. Merrick has been working to 
raise the church debt, which when he came 
was $13,000 to $14,000. Through the etforts 
of the women of the parish, and by the sale 
of the old parsonage, the debt was brought 
down to $7,000. Three years ago $6,250 were 
raised in pledges and cash, $6,000 by the pas- 
tor’s personal efforts, $250 was solicited by 
one of our people from an old resident, now 
living elsewhere. Nov. 1 last, the debt was 
all paid but $1,500, which the pastor started 
in to raise by subscriptions. May 6 he passed 
the $1,500 mark, and had over $70 to spare, 
which can be used for needed repairs. This 
was Dr. Merrick’s share in the celebration. 
The people are very happy over this achieve- 
ment and over the general conditions, and no 
one in that church considers thirteen an un- 
lucky number. 


Redecoration of the Old South 

Dr. Gordon will preach at the Old South 
during June. During July, August and part 
of September, the main part of the church will 
be closed and the congregation will worship 
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in the chapel. Tiffany & Co., of New York 
City, duriog the summer, will redecorate and 
furnish the interior of the church, and altera- 
tions in the organ gallery will be carried out, 
which will enable the choir master to do his 
work to greater advantage and to supplement 
the quartet choir with a chorus when occasion 
demands. 


Christian Endeavor Quarter-Century Memorial 

About two hundred and fifty ministers and 
young people from the Christian Endeavor 
Union of Boston and vicinity gathered in the 
parlors of Park Street Church, May 22, first to 
discuss an excellent supper and later tbe pro- 
posed plan to celebrate the society’s twenty- 
fifth birthday by erecting a building for the 
headquarters of the society. Rev. Allen A. 
Stockdale, president of the union, who pre- 
sided, impressed upon the delegates the duty 
of arousing enthusiasm at home in the build- 
ing, and indeed it would have been a cold- 
blooded Endeavorer who would not have been 
kindled by the spirited and energetic speeches 
made by Dr. A. Z Conrad, S. B. Capen, Rev. 
Messrs. F. W. Gardner (Baptist) and J. J. 
Dunlop (Presbyterian), General Secretary Von 
Ogden Vogt and Treasurer William Shaw. 
All the speakers showed the need for and ad- 
vantages of the building and emphasized the 
fact it was not intended to serve as a monu- 
ment but as a hive of industry. 


A Useful Adjunct to Berkeley Temple 


The necessity of caring for the sick among 
the poor in the neighborhood of Berkeley 
Temple led to the establishment less than a 
year ago of a modestly equipped infirmary. 
Officers, physicians and surgeons serve with- 
out charge. From Oct. 1, 1905, to May 1, 1906, 
235 patients were treated, the total number of 
consultations being 1,559. In only 36 cases 
were the patients unable to make any pay- 
ment for treatment. The infirmary is paying 
its ordinary running expenses already, but 
greatly needs $200 to increase its facilities, 
and the directors, of which Mr. Arthur C. 
Farley is president, feel that the work already 
accomplished warrants them in bringing this 
need before generously disposed persons. 


The Young Mens’ Congregational Club 

A brilliant administration of this club, under 
President Goss, came to an end last week, 
with the annual Ladies’ Night banquet and 
special music. Two hundred diners at the 
Copley Square Hotel enjoyed the vocal and 
instrumental music, and speeches by Pres. 
Samuel Usher of the Senior Boston Congrega- 
tional Club, ex-Gov. J. L. Bates and Rev. 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dr. Cadman began late, but he captured his 
crowd and held it for an hour with one of his 
tours de force in graphic eloquence, his theme 
being London and Her Manners. 


A Move teward Fellowship 

A gathering which may be the beginning 
of many helpful influences was held last week 
in the Harvard Divinity Hall. Several pastors 
of Congregational churches in and about Bos- 
ton met the Congregational men who are at- 
tending the Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity that they might come into personal 
relations for good fellowship and conference. 
The desireof the students for such a gathering 
found a hearty response on the part of the pas- 
tors approached. Arrangements were made to 
hold a series of such meetings next year, that 
men in Harvard looking toward the Congre- 
gational ministry may know the men actively 
serving our churches in Greater Boston and 
have opportunity to talk over the practical 
questions of the ministry with them. The 
men of the Unitarian churches have such a 
fellowship already operative. The spirit of 
these groups is, of course, thoroughly fra- 
ternal both in the meetings and in the rela- 
tions of one group toanother. It is of interest 
in this connection to mention that there are 
three Congregationalists on the divinity fac- 
ulty at Harvard, one of them, Prof. E. C. 
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Moore, now being the university preacher in 
charge. 
An Iastructive Census 

Some minisiters are said to preach to con- 
gregations on the move. This implies that 
their audiences are made up of classes whose 
residences are only temporary. An illustra- 
tion of the changes that occur is found in 
certain figures recently gathered by the mis- 
sionaries of the City Missionary Society, 
Boston. 

In visiting 4,265 new families, that is, fam- 
ilies not before visited during the present 
year, including 103 Jewish, 2,268 Catholic and 
1,894 Protestant, it was found that of the 2,268 
Catholic families 511 had moved to their pres- 
ent residences within twelve months, and 
of the Protestant families 541 had moved to 
their present residences within the same 
time. This shows the importance of constant 
house-to-house visitation among the wage- 
earning and poorer classes in order to bring 
new families under the influence of the 
churches and their children into Sunday 
school. 

The same census that disclosed the above 
conditions also revealed important facts con- 
cerning the attendance at Sunday school. In 
the Protestant families only 119 children of 
school age were found not connected with 
some Sunday school. 


: 


Second Bach Festival at 
Montclair 


Montclair, N. J., is rapidly becoming the 
foremost place in our country in the rendition 
of the music of Johann Sebastian Bach. The 
second annual Bach Festival was held in the 
First Congregational Church of that beautiful 
suburban city, May 19,20. The church has for 
its organist and choir master, Mr. Frank Taft, 
widely known as a concert organist. Mr. 
Taft is also a Bach enthusiast. For many 
years he was leader of the Madrigal Society of 
New York City. These services have proved 
him to be a great conductor. 

The same soloists who have appeared in 
successive years at Bethlehem, Pa., had parts 
in this service. They were Mrs. Kunkel-Zim- 
merman, soprano, Mrs. Stein-Bailey, con- 
tralto, Mr. Nicholas Douty, tenor and Mr. 
Julian Walker, bass. 

The program this year included the chorale, 
Vom Himmel Hoch, the motet, Sing Ye to the 
Lord, the overture from the Suite in D and 
the cantata, A Stronghold Sure. 

The chorus numbered about two hundred. 
Twenty-four pieces from the Philharmonic 
Society of New York assisted in the services. 
The work of the choruses was especially fine. 
One of the most distinguished of American 
musicians, himself a famous conductor, said 
it had never been surpassed in this country. 
The music is extremely difficult, but every 
difficulty had been mastered, and the attack, 
the precision, the inspiration, would have 
been remarkable, even in a choir always in the 
habit of singing together. The ‘‘chorus”’ in 
the cantata, for soloists, chorus, congregation, 
orchestra and organ, was a revelation of the 
possibilities of religious music. No one pres- 
ent will ever forget it. 

These festivals are doing much to inform 
the people concerning the glorious composi- 
tions of the greatest of all composers of sacred 
music. Inferior rendering is responsible for 
popular prejudice against Bach. Under such 
leadership as that of Mr. Taft and his great 
chorus, its marvelous variety, inspiration, de- 
votion appear; and Bach takes his true place 
among the world’s greatest leaders and mas- 
ters of religious music. H. 








The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South passed drastic reso- 
lutions condemning King Leopold’s record in 
the Congo Free State, and called on the Powers 
to investigate, the United States to be one of 
the participants. 
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A Social Quest in New England 


I. The Foreword of an Appreciative Alien 


By Pror. EDWARD A. STEINER, lowA COLLEGE 


The following article is the first in a series 
of six which will embody the fruits of Pro- 
fessor Steiner’s observations in New England, 
last summer, when he went from place to 
place to investigate the immigrant populations 
and to discover what work was being done in 
their behalf by the chorches. Dr. Steiner is 
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Austrian born and a graduate of Heidelberg 
University and of Oberlin Seminary. He has 
been pastor at St. Cloud and St. Paul, Minn., 
Springfield and Sandusky, O., and is now pro- 
fessor of Applied Christianity at lowa College. 
—EpITors. } 


The modern man has more than one 
fatherland. His cradle home may have 
been in one country, his mind may have 
its great new birth in another, his soul 
may have been awakened by the 
spiritual ideals wafted to him from 
afar; but the country which has 
furnished him these ideals by 
which his soul lives, may after 
all be his true fatherland. 

I have often felt the poet’s re- 
buke when he says: 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

“This is my own, my native land!’ 

I have felt my soul unawakened, 
dead if you please, when I faced 
the mountains of my native land, 
save as they lifted me into the 
common ecstasy, by their decla- 
ration of the power of God, ‘‘ Who 
setteth fast the mountains.”’ With 
more uplift, my~ soul greets the 
winding Neckar with its grape- 
covered hilfs and ruined castles, 
the native place of my higher 
thoughts, where I first dipped 
deep into the common fountain 
kept full and overflowing by Teu- 
tonic sages. It lures me often 
and holds me for a season in its 
thrall. The Aula and the Kneipe 
a8 well, stir me by their memories, 
and I never leave them without 
regret. 

Until a short time ago, I had 
never seen my real fatherland, I 
had never visited the native home of 
my manhood’s ideals. Plymouth Rock 
loomed large upon the ‘ Rock-bound 
coast ’’ and Boston was still. holy ground. 
The busy West had swallowed me and 
New England was my cloud-land. I 
imagined it ‘was a kind of prolonged 


American Board meeting, and all its 
inhabitants, benevolent but sturdy look- 
ing men, whose first thought on waking 
was the salvation of the heathen, and 
whose last thought at night was sent 
to heaven as a prayer for the kingdom 
of God. Its women were a combination 
of all our benevolent alphabets, the typ- 
ical ‘‘ bluestocking”’ and the painstaking 
housewife—sworn enemies of sin, dust 
and ignorance. This description does not 
do justice to my vision; it was never so 
clear and I am sure that it was more 
exalted. 

Two brief visits to New England gave 
me those great uplifts which one ever 
feels when the vision has become a reality 
and has not played one false. I cannot 
now liken any of the throbs and thrills 
which shook my frame in all my ‘ wander- 
jare,” to those which ‘Filled me and 
thrilled me with measures unspoken,”’ 
when I first stood on Boston Common, 
when I first saw the gilded dome of the 
State House and when I first wandered 
into the country while autumn was run- 
ning riot in a tumult of color among the 
treetops of the everlasting hills. Perhaps 
it is because the last scene always seems 
to be the best; but my jaded senses were 
mightily shaken by New England, and I 
felt like saying, with ancient Simeon, 
‘* Now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace,”’ 

Much to the chagrin of my friends, my 
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conversation became punctuated by the 
phrase, ‘‘When I was in Boston,” and 
they watched anxiously to see whether I 
would drop my Rs or grow overfond of 
beans. Neither of these things happened, 
but the picture hung in my memory like 
some Fata Morgana, unreal and yet true. 








An eventful day, after a hard year’s 
work brought the choice between visits 
to all my fatherlands. I longed for the 
sea, the Rhine and the Neckar called to 
me with the voices of their sirens; while 
the Alps and the Carpathians lured me 
with their chaste white breasts and their 
garments of woven clouds. But the call 
from New England was louder and more 
alluring, for it held out to me three 
months of life in the capital of Connecti- 
cut, with large opportunities to feel 
the quality of its life, to sense its spirit, 
and, above all, to investigate its prob- 
lems. 

There are three kinds of noses. Just 
the common nose, the nose for news and 
the nose for social phenomena. There 
may be other kinds, but I am familiar 
with these three and am myself the for- 
tunate or unfortunate possessor of the 
last named variety. The possessor of 
such a nose is led by it, and it leads, if 
not always into trouble, yet always where 
trouble is. If, in the great capitals of 
Europe, its owner wishes to visit art gal- 
leries and look upon perfect figures carved 
in stone, his social sense will lead him in- 
stead where living men are unmade by 
social wrongs, and where squalor and filth 
create discord and breed disease. 

He can take little pleasure in the 
Champs Elysées or the Prater, with their 
gay throngs, for his heart begins to ache 
when men and women are most merry, 
and perchance he weeps when the 
crowd sings in mad mirth. 

It is not a morbid sense, it does 
not delight in sorrow; but it is 
repelled by the thought of happi- 
ness and comfort just in favored 
spots of earth, while all the rest 
is barren ground. It cries ovt 
with Paracelsus: ‘‘Make no more 
giants, God, but elevate the race 
at once! ”’ 

It is impatient of hampering 
delays, of artificial handicaps in 
the race of life, it believes in the 
Scriptural measure, which is bet- 
ter even than the ‘‘square deal.”’ 

Although I have located this 
social sense in the nose, it is 
nearer the heart than the brain. 
It is not keen, calculating, exact 
or scientific; it has not much 
liking for figures and tables, it is 
unmathematical and not always 
correct, in fact it feels and sees 
only one side strongly, for it is 
sure that the other side can and 
does take care of itself. 

It was then, this social sense 
which chose New England and the 
Connecticut hills rather than Aus- 
tria and the Alps, and the task 
it set for me was to trace the 
stream of immigration pouring 
into it and to discover, if possible, its 
mutual influence. With no regret and 
much anticipation, I set out upon my 
journey ard greeted the green hills from 
afar with joy, as I watched the full 
streams rushing impatiently to the sex. 
Anew, I felt a mighty uplift, as agaiu 
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and again I wandered from town to 
town, over the rough hills and upon the 
broad highways of Connecticut; as I 
viewed her magnificent cities possessing 
more or less of civic pride, her busy 
factories filled by the hum of ponderous 
machinery, her noble homes with pillared 
porches, and her nobler churches set 
square upon God’s footstool. 

As I saw these churches I could not re- 
frain from asking myself over and over 
again: ‘‘Why have not these meeting 
houses remained the type for our 
churches? Have we improved upon them 
by our mixture of Gothic, Baroque and 
Romanesque? What drove us into build- 
ing these combinations of theater, parlor 
and kitchen, but our unfaithfulness to 
past ideals, our eagerness to adjust our- 
selves to modern tastes and what we call 
modern needs, which alas! adjusted noth- 
ing and satisfied no need.’’ 

Let any sane man look at the Center 
Church or the South Church in Hartford, 
and compare them with the Farmington 
Avenue Church or even with the Park 
Church, and he must feel that we have 
sustained an indescribable loss by not re- 
maining true to the sense of beauty of 
these Puritan ancestors who are supposed 
to have lacked that sense altogether. 

How many town and village churches 
in our Congregational fellowship, which 
have been built at so much cost within 
the last fifty years, can ba compared for 
chaste beauty with the Enfield church? 
One could almost weep at the feeling of 
our loss, even as one could but be might- 
ily uplifted by that chastest of all vil- 
lage churches which my eyes have ever 
seen. , 

Walking on Enfield Green, or seeing it 
afar from the banks of the Connecticut 
River, it isa landmark worth preserving 
and well worth copying ; forif architecture 
embodies ideals, this church certainly em- 
bodies in its chaste lines of beauty the 
best of the religious ideals of New Eng- 
land. 

The feeling of the present loss drew 
me often from my thoughts of the 
achievements of the past. What a 
mighty race of men they were, who con- 
jured all these things out of the rocky 
ground! We Western folk boast of our 
wealth and our achievement; but it is 
no great task, after all, to succeed on 
land black, ten feet down, from richness. 
But on the red earth of New England, 
sown in stones and bound together by 
mighty, sinewy roots—to do it there! 

Ah! “There were giants in those days.”’ 
Giants ; for they, a mere handful, pressed 
from this continent two mighty, en- 
trenched nations, they leveled the moun- 
tains and forests, peopled our states and 
territories from sea to sea, and their off- 
spring are gigantic still though perhaps 
unconscious of their power. 

Some one may assert that my exalted 
ideas of New England and the New Eng- 
landers, would scarcely foster the proper 
critical and scientific mood necessary for 
the task which I had set for myself. 
Yet it is this very mood which may mar 
the record and the conclusions of my 
quest. I know that love has not made 
me blind nor partial; but indeed, very 
severe. I know what is at stake in the 
shifting, the blending, the making or the 
marring of New England. I know that 
it has rockribbed the nation’s life with 
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virile strength and that its spirit has made 
possible these gates, which close neither 
by day nor night, and through which the 
nations of the earth send their sons and 
daughters, made and unmade by social, 
religious and political conditions which 
have left them bruised and marred, or 
undeveloped. 

The task of assimilation in the past 
was an easy one compared with the task 
of today. In the past our kinsmen came, 
while now the people who come to us are 
alien in race, in speech and in the ex- 
pression of their religious life. 

New England will need more virility 
rather than less, more religion rather 
than less, and ‘‘last but not least,” a 
more vital Puritanism, rather than none 
at all. 

If by these articles I shall help to 
bring a realization of these facts to those 
Congregationalists to whose fathers I 
owe the best things on Earth and the 
dearest things of Heaven—I shall be 
grateful; even though here and there, I 
may be accused of showing harshness 
where I should have shown kindness, 
and of having been blind where I should 
have seen. 





A Father of New Hampshire 
Churches 


(Rev. Samuel Lankton Gerould, D. D., was born 


in Alstead in 1834; died in Hollis, May 22, 1906 ] 


While the pastors and delegates of New 
Hampshire churches were gathering in Exeter 
for their annual meeting, the spirit of one of 





REV. SAMUEL L. GEROULD, D. D. 


the most conspicuous of their number was 
taking flight. The State Association will be 
lonely without Dr. Gerould. As its efficient 
statistical secretary he was invariably present, 
not having missed attendance for thirty-eight 
consecutive years. No Congregational minis- 
ter in the state was better known or more 
highly respected among the churches; and no 
other has served the denomination with such 
painstaking fidelity. 

Dr. Gerould inherited the sterling qualities 
of his New England ancestors blended with 
the spirit of the Huguenots from whom he 
traced his remote lineage. The son of Rev. 
Moses Gerould, he was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and Union Seminary, a soldier 
in the Civil War, a pastor seven years at Stod- 
dard, eighteen at Goffstown and twenty at 
Hollis. For thirty-three years he has been 
state statistical secretary. He published his- 
tories of his churches in Stoddard and Goffs- 
town, and genealogical records of the Gerould 
and Locke families. 

As pastor he was greatly endeared to the 
hearts of his people, his parish calls being 
regular, faithful and peculiarly felicitous, es- 
pecially with the sick and bereaved. The 
great affection and kindness of his parish- 
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ioners during his recent long illness show how 
strong was his hold upon them. As a preacher 
he was spiritual and practical. Though con 
servative his eyes were always open to wide: 
visions of truth. He despised shams and cant 
His spirit was heroic. *‘ Do your duty at what- 
ever cost’ was a favorite watchword. 

As an authority in Congregational statistics 
he was a prince among his brethren, his nat- 
ural gift being enriched by long years of serv- 
ice. Denominational problems were repeat- 
edly turned over to him for solution. His 
judgment was sound and his counsel safe. 

Cc. B. 
A TRIBUTE FROM AN OLD FRIEND 


Dr. Gerould’s funeral service was beau- 
tiful. Hewas the only minister in Hollis, and 
the whole town gathered in the ancient meet- 
ing house in-loving honor. Veterans of the 
Grand Army did escort duty, the flag covered 
the casket, and *‘ Comrade,”’ as well as ‘* Oar 
Pastor,’’ was inscribed upon the flowers. Drs. 
Cyrus Richardson, W. H. Bolster and Samuel 
C. Beane (of Lawrence), the latter a college 
classmate, paid appreciative tributes to his 
character and service. 

One characteristic of Dr. Gerould was his 
devotion to his work, thouzh in bed or the in- 
valid’s chair, during the long months of pain- 
ful illness. He attended to the supplies and 
records of his church, wrote letters innumera- 
ble, published an elaborate record of his col- 
lege class, and prepared a sermon, Last Words 
of a Minister to his People, which was printed 
and addressed to all the families of the parish, 
to be sent after his death. 

A wife, four sons and three daughters sur- 
vive him; three sons being connec‘ed respec- 
tively with Dartmouth College, the University 
of Missouri and Princeton University. 

And so, in town and church and denomina- 
tion, in his family and among a wide range of 
personal acquaintance, this plain, good man, 
unostentatious but earnest, of Puritan con- 
science but tender heart, loving and beloved, 
full of faith in a glorious future but intensely 
active in the living present, did good in his 
Master’s name, even to the end—and his works 
do follow him. Cc. ©. 0. 





Wanted, Two Hundred Dollars 


TO SEND THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO HOME 
MISSIONARIES 


F@r years generous friends of home mis- 
sionaries have made it possible for many fron- 
tier workers to receive the paper weekly and 
our “home missionary fund ” has done incal- 
culable good. Just now it has run low and 
unless it is promptly and liberally renewed 
we shall be obliged to cease sending the paper 
to many to whom it has become almost in- 
dispensable. The policy of the paper has 
been to supplement gifts from without by a 
large reduction in the subscription price. 
May we not look for immediate assistance in 
this little charity which counts so much in the 
eyes of those for whom it is desfgned? Here 
are one or two letters that bear out all we say 

“The paper is the only thing that I have from 
which to get a glimpse of the larger work of ou! 
denomination.” —, Wis. 

‘*T had rather read your paper than any paper ! 
ever read, I get more from it. If you can let me 
have it another year I will be so thankful. Th: 
Good Lord ever bless the good old Congregatio) 
alist.” —, Ala. 

‘IT am sure that my messages will be stronge! 
and more inspiring and informing because of its 
visits. Thus your kind gift is one in which m) 
people as well as myself will participate. I trus! 
that IL shall never for any reason be compelled to 
deny myself the pleasure of its company.” 

—, Wis. 





The vital joy is in the struggle. To win 
is worth while’only as a vantage point frou 
which to win higher.—Chips from a Wester 
Philosophy. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


British Nonconformity in the Ascendant 


Annual Assembly of the Congregational Union of England and Wales 


Free Churchism in Great Britain is now on 
the crest of the wave. After twenty long and 
weary years an end has come to Tory suprem- 
acy, with its accompanying domination of the 
Anglican and privileged classes, and it is safe 
to say that this particular chapter in our island 
story will never repeat itself. The pendulum 
doubtless will oscillate, but it will never again 
swing to the extreme of flouting, flippant, re- 
actionary, ill-informed Balfourism. The rise 
of the Labor party alone would prevent that, 
and it is a happy augury that the great major- 
ity of the members of that party are not red 
revolutionaries, but quiet, sober, level-headed 
men, with a decided religious (though not eccle- 
siastical) bent, and whose temperance pro- 
clivities were piquantly illustrated by Mr. Keir 
Hlardie going about among the members of 
Parliament to get them to sign the total absti- 
nence pledge. 

Nearly one-third of the new House of Com- 
mons are avowed Free Churchmen (the Angli- 
canism of many of the other two-thirds is, it 
should be remembered, merely nominal), and 
of this third, again, about one-third are Con- 
gregationalists. Never in our history has Non- 
conformity been so numerically strong in the 
Imperial legislature, never has it been so 
influential in shaping national policy. The 
spectacle of two cabinet ministers presiding 
on consecutive nights in the City Temple, the 
cathedral of Nonconformity—the one, Mr. 
Lloyd George, over the Liberation Society 
meeting, and the other, Mr. Birrell, over the 
Sunday School Union Anniversary—is un- 
precedented. 


JUBILANT AND PROGRESSIVE CONGREGA- 
TIONALISTS 


In view of this wonderful turn of the tide, 
it is not surprising that the seventy-fourth 
annual assembly of the Congregational Union 
of Eogland and Wales (May 7-11) should be 
marked by a jubilant and even hilarious spirit. 
Congregationalism itself is now in the experi- 
mental stage of a new departure. Set going 
about a year ago, the new constitution will 
soon be in full operation. Hitherto organized 
Congregationalism in this country has con- 
sisted of the individual churches, county asso- 
ciations composed of delegates from those 
churches, and the union of England and Wales 
likewise composed of delegates from the local 
churches. Of course, association in this way 
is purely voluntary, and a minority of churches, 
because jealous of their independency, or by 
reason of limited finance, or theological pecul- 
iarity, decline to join any union or federation. 
So far there has been no organic connection 
between the county unions and the National 
Union, and with. the steady increase of the 
former in strength, efficiency and range of 
activity, in some cases almost overshadowing 
the national assembly, the need of some kind 
of corporate union has been growingly felt. 


THE NEW MACHINERY 


This has been met by the formation of a 
council of 325 men, consisting of delegates 
appointed on a proportional basis by the 
county unions, together with the chairman 
and ex-chairman of the national union, who, 
with a few others, are ex-officio members. 
This body supersedes the general committee 
hitherto elected by the delegates to the union. 
lt must meet at least twice a year, and may 
meet oftener. Mr. Albert Spicer, M. P., its 
first chairman, has jast been re-elected. The 
council is intended to be the legislative, ad- 
ministrative body, the main function of the 
union, with its spring and autumnal meetings, 
being te provide a platform for discussion of 
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denominational affairs and pronouncements 
on public questions. The existence of two 
such bodies side by side, but with little or no 
organic relation to each other, may seem 
somewhat anomalous, and it has been the 
subjec’ of much criticism and pessimistic 
prognostication, but the method appears to be 
suited to the peculiar genius of Congregation- 
alism, and so far has worked satisfactorily 

An important part of this transformation 
process in organized Congregationalism is the 
absorption by the council of denominational 
societies, formed for specific objects, which 
up to now have been separate entities. Church 
aid and home missions, chapel building, tem- 
perance, efforts on behalf of young people, 
etc , have now for the first time become an 
integral part of the work of the national organ- 
ization, the couneil itself appointing commit- 
tees for the prosecution of the various aims. 
“An approximation to Presbyterianism or 
Methodism ” is the inevitable comment upon 
this latest development of historic independ- 
ency, but, without contending over terms, 
Congregationalists as a whole are satisfied that 
the new constitution does not involve any ap- 
preciable sacrifice of individual liberty, and in 
any case, if there beany disadvantage, itis more 
than compensated by the gain resulting from 
co ordination, consolidation and the increased 
strength and efficiency which come of a real 
as distinguished from a merely nominal union. 

It may be asked whether the new order of 
things is in any sense the outcome of Dr. 
Joseph Parker’s strenuous efforts in the last 
years of his life for the formation of the Con- 
gregational Church of England and Wales. 
Briefly, it may be replied that the movement 
which has now reached its culmination was 
started before Dr. Parker embarked on his 
crusade, that he did not promulgate a definite 
working scheme, but that his agitation ac. 
celerated the reform of Congregational organ- 
ization and that at least some of his aims will 
not be realized. 


AMERICAN METHODS BEING COPIED 


Perhaps the most important step under the 
new constitution, representing something 
quite new in British independency, is the 
appointment of a ministerial settlements and 
removals committee. During the past few 
months it has been cautiously getting to work 
in the discharge of duties of a peculiarly deli- 
cate character. Having no precedent in this 
country to guide them, the committee looking 
across the Atlantic discovered a scheme of 
eleven years’ standing in full working order, 
and as this seems to be in every way admi- 
rable our committee propose to model their 
work on the lines of the Congregational Board 
of Pastoral Supply, Massachusetts. 


CHAIRMAN JOWETT’S ADDRESS 


Unwracked by any internal controversies 
which in some past years have agitated and 
even threatened to shatter the union, the two 
outstanding features of this year’s assembly 
(apart from the discussion on the eternal edu- 
cation question) were J. H. Jowett’s address 
from the chair and R. J. Campbell’s sermon 
on behalf jointly of church aid and the Joseph 
Parker Memorial Church at Crowboreugh. 
The former, on The Ministry of a Trans- 
figured Church, was wholly in the distinctive 
style of spiritual elevation and choice phras- 
ing which Mr. Jowett makes increasingly his 
own. It was listened to with strained atten- 
tion, with something approaching awe, and 
its later passages brought tears to many eyes 
aud. provoked much searching of heart. The 
keynote of the address was ‘“‘ The multitude 


is not sick of Jesus; it is only sick of his 
feeble and bloodless representatives.” 


R. J. CAMPBELL’S PRESENT INFLUENCE 


Mr. Campbell is from several viewpoints the 
most interesting figure in British Congrega- 
tionalism. So far, the most of his ministerial 
brethren have not either got to know him per- 
sonally or mastered his very remarkable re- 
ligious philosophy. Some say they can see 
little or nothing of note in either him or his 
teaching; others (among whom I venture to 
include myself) regard him as a quite unique 
personality and as making a distinct and valu- 
able contribution to the theological thought of 
the time. One marked characteristic of his 
preaching is that he does not hesitate to at- 
tempt to make intelligible and acceptable to 
the ordinary person the most abstruse and 
advanced philosophical and theological con- 
ceptions—nearly all of which are doubtless 
more or less familiar to thoughtful preachers, 
but which they rarely expound from the pul- 
pit. Many people in the pew, and not a few 
occupants of the pulpit, being quite unpre- 
pared for such an experiment, and afraid to 
make the mental effort necessary to share in 
it, the result is not always satisfactory. 

One fundamental note of Mr. Campbell’s 
thinking, to which he gave some expression 
when preaching before the union on the Way 
of Salvation, is that Christ is not limited by 
any one personality, however transcendent, 
that he is the principle of good in humanity, 
that he has always been present and operative, 
atoningly and redeemingly, in the race, even 
where religion, as we understand it, is un- 
known, and that in Jesus of Nazareth this 
principle and process reaches its focal point 
and supreme manifestation. Some good folk 
have been positively bewildered by being 
asked to differentiate between Jesus and 
Christ, while others, less benighted, have 
difficulty in fally appreciating the difference, 
which undoubtedly exists, between Mr. Camp- 
bell’s and the Unitarian position. In his ser- 
mon on the Way of Salvation Mr. Campbell 
made a more marked and happier impression 
upon his ministerial hearers than probably on 
any other occasion. 

At the special education session the official 
resolution was amended into a definite pro- 
nouncement, carried unanimously, against 
Clause IV. of the Government Bill granting 
“extended facilities’ for denominational 
teaching at the expense of the state when de- 
manded by four-fifths of the parents. It is 
stated that this clause is applicable to three- 
fourths of the total children, and opposition 
to it is steadiiy growing. The prevailing non- 
conformist view is that Mr. Birrell has gone 
a little too far in conciliating ‘‘ the enemy ”— 
that while shutting the front door he is letting 
him in by the back. A resolution of sympathy 
with the San Francisco sufferers was moved 
in feeling terms by Principal Forsyth and car- 
ried by the assembly upstanding. By the elec- 
tion of Mr. J. Compton Rickett, a layman of 
strong personality will occupy the chair of the 
union during 1907. A retired merchant, a 
member of Parliament, a contributor to cur- 
rent literature, given to generous hospitality, 
a deacon of the City Temple, he is a man of 
many parts and many friends. 

May I add that if any American admirer of 
the late pastor of the City Temple would like 
to have a brick in the Joseph Parker Memorial 
Church, Crowborough, Sussex, for which the 
sum of £2,500 is being raised, I should ba 
happy to receive, acknowledge, and pass on 
to the right quarter any contribution sent to 
me at 73 Ludgate Hill, London, Eng. 

London, May 12, 1906. 
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The Young People’s Missionary Movement 


The Rise, Growth and Influence of a Remarkable Organization 


The base of this movement is found in the 
young people’s departments of the various 
missionary societies. Its principal drill-ground 
is at Silver Bay on Lake George. Its real 
field of operations is in the churches of all 
denominations, and its campaign is continu- 
ous throvghout the year. 

It would be impossible to make such large 
claims for it, if it were not a movement begun 
and carried forward in faith and prayer. 
Like some other great developments of our 
church life at the present diy, it has come 
in God’s time, and after he had prepared the 
way. Its purpose to promote the carry ing out 
of Cbrist’s commission to ‘‘ teach all nations,”’ 
has been expressed in its watchword, ‘* The 
evangelization of the world in this generation.”’ 
That does not mean that Asia and Africa, or 
even Europe and America can be made thor 
oughly Christian in so short a time, but that 
a chance for the hearing of Christ’s message 
may be given in every land, and throughout 
all lands, within the first third of this century 
—if Christians are awake to their responsi- 
bility. 

ITS INCEPTION 

When the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion entered the colleges, it took a step towards 
this young people’s movement. For out of 
that advance were developed the Student Vol- 
unteer movement, and later the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, with which are 
associated the names of Wishard and Mott. 


Silver Bay, Lake George, N. ¥. Summer Headquarters of the Movement 


By Rev. F. H. MEANS 


The conferences at Northfield formed a pow- 
erfal adjunct of this whole enterprise. 

Many personal forces were at work also, 
which converged towards the starting point 
of a new organization. No one can trace them 
all, but one or two instances will illustrate 
their character. When Horace Tracy Pitkin 
was preparing for his brief but noble service 
in China, he was also getting recruits for the 
volunteers. Among them was S. Earl Taylor, 
who was won over by Pitkin’s interview with 
him, and has become one of the leaders of this 
new movement. About eight years ago, a 
group of Yale graduates devoted a year to 
stirring up the missionary zeal of the churches, 
both East and West. From that band Thurs- 
ton and Gage afterwards went out as Yale 
missionaries to China, while Vickrey became 
the first secretary of the young people’s 
movement. In a similar way various experi- 
ments in literature for the study of missions 
led up to the present courses of study. The 
Epworth Leagues and Christian Endeavor 
Societies had prepared manuals and ‘ cam- 
paign libraries.’’ Various woman’s boards 
had issued excellent outline studies, and the 
formation of regular classes for mission study 
had begun, with the Methodist churches in 
the lead. 

After these preliminaries, it was most nat- 
ural that the secretaries of young people’s 
departments who met to discuss methods in 
1901, should be led to decide that the time was 


ripe for a new organization. This was not in 
any sense a new missionary society, but an 
association of those connected with existing 
boards for certain definite purposes. 

The Young People’s Missionary Movement 
was formally organized at its first conference 
at Silver Bay, in July, 1902. It has maintained 
its peculiar and intimate relation to the mis- 
sionary boards from the start, and one of the 
best results of this has been seen in the ap- 
pointment of new secretaries of young people’s 
work, in many of these boards—several of 
them quite recently. Among those who have 
bad the largest part in the direction of affairs 
have been Sec. Charles V. Vickrey, Mr. H. W. 
Hicks, our own American Board secretary, 
and the other members of its board of man- 
agers, among whom may be mentioned, Dr. 
Howard B. Grose (Baptist) of New York, Rev. 
F. P. Haggard (Baptist) of Boston, Dr. W. R. 
Lambuth (Methodist Episcopal South) of 
Nashville, Dr. R. P. Mackay, (Presbyterian) 
of Toronto, Mr. S. Earl Taylor (Methodist) 
of New York. Dr. John F. Goucher (Metho- 
dist) and Dr. William M. Bell (United Breth- 
ren) have been good friends of the work. 


SUMMER HEADQUARTERS 


Not only has the movement been blessed in 
the friends raised up for it, but also in the 
location secured for its summer headquarters. 
Silver Bay, besides being a most charming 
spot, is a place free from all distraeting or 
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intrusive elements. The hotel and grounds, 
with all their varied facilities, are now held 
in trust for the benefit of this and other reli- 
gious organizations by the Silver Bay Asso- 
ciation for Christian Conferences and Train- 
ing, an independent corporation. A new 
auditoriam, more adequate to the growing 
demand, is to be erected, and there are sev- 
eral other conferences held there during the 
summer, in addition to the missionary gather- 
ing. 

All the financial support of the movement 
has been secured independently of the mis- 
sionary boards and without drawing from their 
resources. From an attendance fcur years 
ago of 168, the numbers at the Silver Bay Con- 
ference have increased, until last year 603 were 
registered from sixteen different denomina- 
tions. To secure the best distribution and to 
have as many churches as possible represented 
by conference delegates, some restrictions are 
being imposed this year. Where the Congre- 
gationalists had 144 present last year, they will 
be entitled to only 100 this year. Silver Bay, 
however, is now but one of the four different 
places where summer conferences of the 
movement are held, each with growing at- 
tendance. The dates are as follows for this 
summer: Lake Geneva, Wis., June 26—July 4; 
Asheville, N. C., June 29—July 8; Whitby, 
Ont., July 9-15; and Silver Bay, N. Y, 
Tuly 20-29, 

LITERARY OUTPUT 

Steadily keeping pace with the growing in- 
(luence of these conferences bas been the 
missionary campaign among the ycung people 
of the churches. The most prominent feature 
of this has been the multiplication of c'asses 
for mission study. In one denomination, the 
Methodist, the number of those enrolled in 
such classes increased in four years from 
about 3,000 to 16,724. Of the text-book on 
Japan, over 40,000 copies were brought into 
use during the first year. Of the book on 
\frica over 60,000 copies have been used this 
first year. Taking all the churches together, 
probably 100,000 people have been studying 
home and foreign missions in regularly organ- 
izad classes during this last winter—or nearly 
twice as many as the year before. What this 
means in the resulting growth of intelligence, 
of gifts, of missionary enthusiasm and of 
increased earnestness in the work at home 
cannot be measured; but it is certainly a sow- 
ing of seed that bears much fruit. 

There are good prospects before those who 
are following out these studies for the next 
year. A text-book upon The Christian Con- 
juest of India is to be ready for use next fall, 


Author of the text-book, Aliens or Americans 








which is being prepared by Bishop J. M. 
Thoburn. For the study of home missions, 
Rev. Howard B. Grose, D. D., a former-Massa- 
chusetts pastor, now the editorial secretary of 
the Baptist Home Missionary Society in New 
York, is preparing an important work. This 
text-book will be entitled, Alieus or Amer- 
icans? and will take up the questions con- 
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nected with the great tide of incoming for- 
eigners, and the duties of our Christian 
churches toward them. Both of these books 
will be taught in the classes for mission study, 
and for the training of leaders at the summer 
conferences. Missionaries and secretaries of 
mission boards will also speak upon these and 
kindred themes. 


THE LOCAL INSTITUTE 


The most important phase of the whole 
movement, just now, as related to the entire 
membership of our churches, and to the work 
of another year, is found in the plan for mis- 
slonary institutes, in various parts of the 
country. These are to be like the summer 
conferences, on a smaller scale. The sama 
guidance and inspiration that have been 
afforded to a limited number at Silver Bay 
and elsewhere, are here to be brought within 
reach of the workers in local churches. The 
same spirit of prayer, of loyal devotion to 
Christ and of readiness to be “at his dis- 
posal ”’ will be fostered by these local gather- 
ings. Successful institutes were held during 
this past winter in many of the larger cities; 
four of them on the Pacific coast, at Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland and Seattle; 
four in the South, including Baltimore and 
Atlanta; and fifteen others in the Middle 
West and the Eastern states, in such 
cities as Minneapolis and Cleveland, 
Buffaloand Albany, as well as in New 
York and Boston. By a wider dis- 
tribution of these institutes, and by 
the development of strong local lead- 
ership through them, it is the purpose 
of the movement to affect all parts of 
the country. They are the places for 
all who sympathize with the objects 
of this organization to put in their best 
work during the months to come. 


THE PROMISE OF THE FUTURE 


Springing out of other movements 
among the young people, this new 
work has been kept in close touch 
with the young people’s societies, with 
the Student Volunteers and with the 
Intercollegiate Y.M.C.A. From them 
all if has received re-enforcements, 
and to them it has furnished new 
weapons and new ammunition. It 
aims at nothing less than the forma- 
tion of a new standard of missionary 
purpose, among all of our church mem- 
bers who do not actually become mis- 
sionaries themselves. Their interest 
and prayers and gifts are the sources 

_. of supply fdr all the work of Christian 
missions, both in this country and 
abroad. Witness the great interest 
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shown in some of the meetings to which the 
young people have given up their holidays, 
duffng the past winter, and you will feel the 
hopeful signs of a missionary awakening. 
Consider the national scope of this new move- 
ment, not yet five years old, and you will feel 
as Dr. McCosh did about the Student Volun- 
teer movement, a ‘‘ wonder as to what this 
work may grow to.” Remember also, that it 
is one of the strongest of the interdenomina- 
tional influences now at work, and you will 
realize that it isa thing not of men, that will 
come to naught, but of God that cannot be 
overthrown. 





The Month in Canada 


MISSIONARY 


Rev. and Mrs. W. T. Currie of Chisamba, 
Afriea, have completed a successful itinerary 
in western Ontario. At the close of the 
month Mrs. Currie addressed a branch meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Board at Watford, and 
the annual meeting at Scotland. Mr. Currie 
is expected at the union at Embro, and at the 
interdenominational conference at Whitby. 
The meeting place of this Canadian rally of the 
young people’s missionary movement is well- 
chosen for railway facilities and natural attrac- 
tions. Itis hoped that Dr. Griffith John will 
also be present. 


COLLEGIATE 


We have no newly fledged Doctors of Divin- 
ity, but Rev. Frank J. Day receives from 
McGill his Master of Arts degree, which he 
will duly honor. Principal Hill, D. D., has 
returned from the West, where he looked in at 
the gatherings at Oak Park, and conveyed Can- 
ada’s greetings. Professor Warriner, D. D., 
was tendered a reception by Emmanuel 
Church, Montreal, on the eve of his leaving 
for a year’s study in Europe. Satisfaction 
is universal over the calling of Dr. Yontz, 
formerly of Chicago, to the permanent pro- 
fessorship in systematic theology. 


A CHICAGO LECTURER 


Of more than passiog interest was a course 
of seven lectures in Stratford, by Professor 
Moulton of Chicago University. Four were 
on Shakespeare, and three on the Bible. The 
latter were: The Bible as Literature, An In- 
terpretative Recital of the Book of Job, and 
A Literary Interpretation of St. John’s Reve- 
lation. Great audiences heard these lectures, 
and many were led delightedly, yet in some 
cases unconsciously, along advanced lines of 
theological and Biblical criticism. Dr. Moul- 
ton is doing a greatly needed constructive 


work. 
IN GENERAL 


Preparations are being completed in Ottawa 
for the Torrey and Alexander meetings. A 
movement is also on foot to secure these 
evangelists for Montreal in October. The in- 
surance investigations referred to in my last 
letter are still in progress, and, though no 
gross irregularities have been found, the re- 
sults will mean more effective business man- 
agement. We are all much interested in the 
present campaign of the American Board. 
The book—Samuel J. Mills—by Rev. T. C. 
Richards, just come to hand, is interesting 
and instructive, and will do good service in 
Canada as well as in the States. J.P. G. 





The new organization of Congregational 
churches in England, according to the Lon- 
don Christian World, has not yet done much. 
It is an effort at concentration which seemed 
when proposed, to be too complicated and ex- 
pensive to work in conformity to the princi- 
ples of the local church as the self-governing 
unit. It has taken a great amount of time in 
getting formulated. Our London editor writes 
elsewhere encouragingly of its prospective 
effectiveness. 
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Superintendent for South Dgkota of the C. S. S. & Pub. Soc. 


Twenty years ago Dr. Josiah Strong wrote 
in that powerful book, Our Country, ‘“* The 
West is today an infant, but shall one day be 
a giant, in each of whose limbs shall unite the 
strength of many nations.” That prophesy 
is a good text for us to consider commer- 
cially, socially, intellectually, morally and 
religiously. 

South Dakota comprises a part of that 
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Planting Sunday Schools in South Dakota 


A Pen-Picture of the Field, the Work and the Plastic Human [ilaterial 


By Rev. C. M. DALEY 


schools are making a good record this year, 
also in increased enrollment. 


THE TRANS-MISSOURI REGION 


In the picture entitled, ‘‘ A Sunday’School 
Chicken-Pie Dinner,’ you are introduced 
through ‘‘eye gate’”’ to the second section of 
our state which is a step westward and across 
the Missouri River and out upon the great 
rolling uplands stretching still 
westward to the foothills of 








A Sunday School Chicken-Pie D.nner 


greater new West. She is strategic commer 
cially, and a giant physically. Within her 
borders could be spread the landed areas of 
the states of Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jer 
sey, Delaware and Maryland, with a fine South 
Dakota fringe left all the way round. She has 
one sparsely settled county four times the siz 
of the State of Delaware, two others doubie 
the size of that state and sixty others averag- 
ing more than half its size. Withio 
this vast parallelogram we have 150 
Congregational church schools and less 
than one-third of these connected with 
self-supporting churches, beside fifty 
mission’ schools, in all of which one 
must interest himself, and many of 
which must have the Sunday school 
worker’s personal care. In working 
alone on such a field for twelve years 
there are studies in economics as well 
as in missions. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


The three natural divisions into 
which the state is dividel present 
interesting studies. The eastern part 
as far west as the Missouri River may be 
called the agricultural section. Here are the 
great farms and beautiful groves and typical 
Western homes, the older and established 
churches whose pioneer experiences are not 
yet forgotten. Here is Yankton College, the 
first Christian college in the Dakotas, estab 
lished by Joseph Ward of blessed memory. 
One hundred and fifty miles north is Redfield 
College, combining work for both American 
and German students, and midway between 
these two colleges and seventy-five miles to 
the westward is Ward Academy. All are 
doing heroic work and find their constit- 
uency in no small proportions in the Sunday 
schools and churches of our order. A major- 
ity of the graduates of these schools are 
Americans only by birth. 

Even in this better-settled section of the 
state there is still a great field for the organ- 
ization of new schools and the reorganization 
of schools already established, while many 
schools connected with dependent churches 
need assistance and aid from the Sunday 
School Society. In the larger schools there 
is the need of encouragement that the modern 
methods be adopted and progressive work 
done. In this regard many of our larger 





the Black Hills. The picture 
presents a happy company of 
real pioneers. The compan- 
io1 view taken at the time 
shows several people on horse- 
back as they were arriving 
in true Western style to par- 
take of the Thanksgiving din- 
ner. They are members of the 
little mission Sunday school 
which has wrought as great 
a change in community life 
as, perhaps, any range mis- 
sion school I have known. 
This little view, gives quite 
a good pictura of ordinary 
ranch surroundings out in this m'ddle section 
of our state, which, until very recently, was 
“*the great pasture field of America,’’ where 
“‘a dollar a year would feed a steer and fit 
him for the market.” 

Here are the great Indian reservations. 
Nine million acres of one of these reserva- 
tions, a tract nearly as large as the landed 
areas of the states of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, is opened for settlement. Here 
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ing so hopefully into the future we should 
stand, ready to give them the Bread of Life, 
ready to continue with them through all the 
hardships, which, from my own observation 
and experience, I know they must meet! Grad- 
dually this new country will develop, and in 
time take its place beside the older section. 
We must be there with cur Sunday schools 
and churches because we know that so much 
depends upon the character of the first per- 
manent seétlement of any country. Thisis the 
formative period. The emergency is upon us. 
What we neglect now, we lose forever. So 
far as human wisdom can discern the next 
ten years in South Dakota will count more for 
us as Congregationalists than any succeeding 
the years could possibly count. 

Do you think I am too optimistic? A resi- 
dence here of nearly a quarter of a century 
leads me to believe that no one can adequately 
picture the greatness in wealth and productive- 
ness of this whole great West one hundred 
years hence. We plan poorly who plan not 
for the coming years. 


THE MINING AND FOREST BELT 


The remaining views give glimpses of the 
third or western section of our state. The 
** bird’s-eye view ” is of almost deserted placer- 
mining town, one of the earliest ‘‘ strikes ”’ in 
the hills. There are still small ‘‘diggings’’ 
near by. It is difficult to maintain a Sunday 
school in such a place, though none the less 
needed. After a thorough canvass a little girl 
of twelve years was the only person found 
who would serve as superintendent, but she 
did it, and did it well. 

This section of our state includes the 
mining region and the forest reserves. 








two through lines of railroad are rapidly con- 
structing their grades and laying rails. An- 
other line still farther north is proposed and 
surveyors are on theground. Here people are 
rushing in by the thousands, coming as pio- 
neers frequently come, bringing all they have 
with them and building new homes. The sight 
is thrilling. New towns are planted, lots sold, 
and perhaps within an hour a score of build- 
ings are being constructed. 


A richer and more picturesque country 
could not easily be named. Here the 
great mining establishments treat ores 
by the most modern processes, turn- 
ing out hundreds of thousands each 
year in genuine gold bricks. Experts 
tell us the industry is in its infancy. 
In the cafions and on the sides of the 
mountains the mills are built. Farther 
bick are the wood “‘camps.”’ In both 
mining and wood “‘camps” there are 
usually a few families and many single 
men. Here is urgent need of the gos- 
pel message. 

The moral atmosphere is not always 
the best, but in some “‘ camps” not as bad as 
has sometimes been pictured. General indiffer- 
ence is the greatest obstacle usually, while 
work on the Sabbath is a deterrent. Perhaps 
gambling is the most common vice. We have 
been able to enter but a few of these needy 
places for want of funds, though we are glad 
to have been able to do a little in this strikingly 
needy district. The lodge or Miner’s Hall at 





In some cases ‘“‘sooners”’ 
have their buildings already 
constructed and placed on 
wagons ready to haul into 
position as soon as the 
auctioneer’s hammer drops 
and he cries, ‘‘ Sold.” 

All across this great 
country from the Missouri 
River to the Black Hills this 
is taking place. It is un- 
necessary even to intimate to 
loyal Christians and Congre- 
gationalists what our relation 
to this wonderful movement 
should be. We should be 
there! Beside those sun- 
tanned pioneers who are look- 








Bird's-Eye View of H wrward 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


SECRETARY SANDERS AND SOME SUPERINTENDENTS AND MISSIONARIES OF THE C. S. S. & P. SOCIETY 


Lower Row, beginning at the left: William Ewing, Michigan; Lillian Benker, Nebraska; J. D. Steward, Nebraska; Sec. F. K. Sanders; J. P. O’Brien, 


Missouri, Y's and Rev. John Willan, Wisconsin. Second Row: Fr: derick Dahlberg, 
“oo lowa; W. J Conard, North Minnesota; 
. Herrick, Minnesota. ‘The Top Line: J. E Ingham, 


tana; H.W 
and Ohio; R. 
son, Wises” 


Cyanide Camp, shows where services are usu- 
ally held there. 

Passing out of the mountains and toward the 
north, we approach the Government’s great ir- 
rigating project along the Belle Fourche River. 
Millions have already been appropriated to 
dig canals and build dams and reservoirs, and 
thousands of acres will be made richly pro- 
ductive, and here will be established a pros- 
perous community. Here also opportunity 
extends a welcome hand. 


. H. Stickney, North 


An extremely needy field lies round about 
the little church and parsonage at Hermosa, 
situated in the foothills. Here is a country 
at least thirty-five miles wide and reaching 
from well up into the hills on the west to the 
plains east without a resident pastor. Oae of 
our ministers, twenty-three miles away, con- 
ducts occasional services at one of the points, 
as time and strength will allow. I hold serv- 
ices at nine different points on this vast field 
two or three times a year, and Suiday schools 


Wisconsin; C. M. Daley, South Dakota; William 8. Bell, Mon- 
Yakota ; A. 8. Bush, Colorado ; Ww. 
ansas; F. E. At twood, Chicago; C. G. ‘Murphy, Oklahoma; O. L. Robin- 


F. McMillen, Llinots, Indiana 


are maintained at most of them. Aside from 
this, Christian services are seldom conducted 
within this vast area. Congrezationalists are 
held responsible for this field, because in early 
years they opened work here. 

Thus from east to west across this great 
state and from north to south the demands 
for missionary work are incessant and impera- 
tive. How weare to meet these demands we 
cannot tell, we only know they must be met. 
Our only hope is in moving forward. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


A Little Child Shall Lead Them 


BY RENA HURD INGHAM 


A little child walked by my side, 
I had lost faith in God and man, 
He prattled of his joys and hopes 
As only little children can. 
I did not try to blast his hopes, 
I did not tell him of my pain, 
And, somehow, when our walk was done, 
My shattered faith was whole again. 





Do Children Pay 


BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


Does it pay to try to bring up a family 
of children? What do you get forit? A 
miscellaneous collection of battered fur- 
niture, a household whose affairs have 
the continuity of purpose of an extem- 
poraneous speech, a mother with nervous 
prostration, a father whose soul is in- 
closed between the lids of a thin pocket. 
book, and two or three yelling youngsters 
whom the whole neighborhood objurgates, 
who bring home no reports from school 
milder than ‘‘disorderly ’’ and who never 
get up in time for breakfast? By heavens, 
why do we suffer this tyranny; why don’t 
we cut loose, do murder or disown the 
entire mob of unruly, ungrateful cubs? 
There are thousands of us—why don’t we 
organize? Why don’t we form a National 
League for the Protection of Parents 
from their Children? 

Look at Jackson. He has no children. 
He rides in an automobile. Look at Mrs. 
Jones. She has no children. Her furni- 
ture does not need tidies around its legs 
to cover scratches. Look at Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith. They haveno children. The 
police never ring their doorbell to find 
out who is pouring water out of a rubber 
tube from the second story windows. 

Well, why doesn’t somebody do some- 
thing? 

Why? I’ll tell you why, Mr. Jackson. 
You’ve got an automobile and a Boston 
terrier that likes to ride init. But when 
you go to church, which you seldom do, 
you can’t sit down in a seatful of husky 
lads that make a line of square shoulders 
across the pew. The Jackson name dies 
out with you, but those fellows will carry 
my name down into the generations of 
the country’s future. They are my leg- 
acy, Jackson, to posterity, my active im- 
mortality. 

Mrs. Jones, you have no children, and 
no doubt you sleep well nights. You 
don’t know what it is to wake in the dark 
with a start and know that something is 
wrong, to fumble your way hurriedly to a 
little boy’s room and strike a match, to 
find that he has been ill but wouldn’t 
wake Mamma, that he has attended to 
himself as well as he could and that he is 
crying into his pillow allalone. No, Mrs. 
Jackson, you never had anybody who 
needed your bosom and yourarms. But 
do you never wish you had? 

And you, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, you 
never had children and you think it bad 
enough that the neighbors must have 
them. And you never know what it 
means to have a boy come in to dinner 
with a bruised eye and a cut lip anda 





reticent tongue; you never called in the 
other fellows when he wouldn’t tell and 
found from them that your firstborn had 
faced a lad a head taller than himself 
and stood for the family honor and the 
name of Smith against terrible odds, and 
won. You never had anybody in this 
world who loved you enough to become 
a champion like that, nor slapped him 


on the back and called him a man and 
healed his wounds with ice cream that 
night after you put him to bed. 

These are a few of the little things I 
happen to think of. You cannot buy 
them and those who have them wouldn’t 
exchange them for all the automobiles, 
furniture and still and lonely houses in. 
all the world. 





The Opened Door—a Sermon for Children 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Behold, I have set before thee a door opened, 
which none can shut.—Rev. 3: 8 

Once on a time there were some girls 
and boys in a closed house. It was not 
dark, for there were windows from which 
they could see green trees, flowers in the 
garden beds and the busy people passing 
to and fro. But these sights were only 
for those who cared to look, they might 
play all the morning and never think of 
the world outside. They had enough to 
eat and drink and plenty of toys and story- 
books and every day their teacher drilled 
them in language work and arithmetic. 
But not one of them had ever been out- 
side the door of the house. 

One day, while they were playing, they 
heard the key turn in the lock, the door 
opened and a woman camein. From her 
basket she took gift after gift such as 
children love, spreading them on a low 
table within reach of all. There were 
toys and picture-books, boxes of candy, 
drums and horns, bright.colored grapes 
and apples; and, last of all, the key with 
which she had unlocked the door—just 
such a key as they had seen their teacher 
use a hundred times in the door of the 
room where they had lived so long. 

‘‘Children,’’ she said, ‘‘look at these 
gifts and choose. Each may have what 
he likes best. But look well! for when 
the choice is made, I cannot change it.” 

Then the strongest and boldest began 
to snatch and quarrel for the gifts. One 
seized a red apple and ran to eat it ina 
corner. One took a box of candy, one 
a book, another a toy locomotive which 
would go if you wound it up, one girl had 
a doll with real hair and a squeaky voice, 
another a gay, painted fan. 

But there was one who looked longer at 
the woman than at the gifts and through 
his mind ran the thought: ‘If I take 
the fiuit, it will soon be eaten. All the 
stories come to an ena at last, and are not 
half so interesting as the people I see 
through the window. But if I have the 
key ’’—and here he looked up at the beau- 
tiful, grave woman and she was smiling 
down at him—‘‘if I have the key, I can 
go out and see the big world and learn 
how to get what I want for myself.” 

So he let the others clear the table of 
its showy gifts but took the key for him- 
self. And when the woman went out, 
she took him with her. He had work to 
do and lessons to learn and burdens to 
bear and he was often weary, but the key 
hung always in his bosom and opened all 
the doors in the world which he had to 
enter. 

That room is the room of childish igno- 
rance and self-pleasing. The windows 





are your eyes that look out on the world. 
The key is opportunity. If the fairy god- 
mother, of whom your story-books tell, 
brought you the richest treasure from all 
fairyland, could she find any better gift 
than this key which turns in the lock of 
ignorance and sets before you an open 
door? 

Children sometimes wonder why their 
parents act as they do, but you may be 
sure that whatever else your father does, 
he tries to set before you an opened door. 
There is no home so poor, if love is there 
and the children are clothed and fed and 
taught, but hopes to bring that gift to its 
children. But while your father will 
work and your mother will deny herself 
to give you this gift of opportunity, they 
cannot make you use it. Though they 
open the door never so wide, and stand 
beckoning, you may refuse to enter. 

This gift of the opened door is also the 
greatest gift your heavenly Father offers 
—the first gift he must give if his children 
are to grow. Christ lived and died and 
lives again to set before you that opened 
door. What will it really help you if you 
have this gift, or that, which when you 
use it perishes, if you have no key which 
opens the doors of ignorance and weak- 
ness? Others will grow up abont you, 
but you must always stay in the closed 
room. And how will it help if he has 
opened the door and you refuse to enter? 

All the children in that closed room of 
which I have been telling saw the key, 
but most of them thought, ‘‘O, that is 
only a key.” But the one who chose it 
said, ‘‘That is a key,’’ and when he saw 
it, thought of the opened door. So many 
a child says of school, ‘‘O, that is only 
school—lessons I must learn, or I shall 
be blamed.”” And of home work and dis- 
cipline, ‘‘ These are things the folks make 
me do, but I slip out of them whenever I 
can.” But the one who succeeds says to 
himself, ‘“‘This is school, this is training, 
these are keys to opendoors. I will learn 
to use them while I can.” 

The opened door of opportunity often 
closes swiftly if we will notenter. There 
was a clerk who, because the head of the 
firm was absent, was trusted one day with 
the combination of the office safe, the 
numbers which must follow each other 
when the handle is turned before the lock 
willopen. The clerk’s head was full of a 
game of ball he was to play that evening, 
and no sooner had he heard the numbers 
than he forgot them. ‘‘ What did it mat- 
ter? The head clerk knew.” But the 
head clerk died in the night, and next 
morning the poor clerk could not open 
the safe. The business of the great firm 
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waited. The makers of the safe were 
sent for and opened it at last, but the 
clerk lost his place for his forgetting. 

You have seen, perhaps, what they call 
a sandwich man, who walks up and down 
the street with big advertisements on his 
back and breast. But the giver of the 
key of opportunity seldom advertises. 
He comes and looks at us and holds it 
out without a word. If we have eyes, 
we know it is a key. But many of us 
say, ‘‘O, that is nothing but a key!” and 
let him pass along his unreturning way. 

When we wake in the morning we 
grumble that we are called so soon, that 
we have to work so hard, that we have 
lessons to learn, that the weather is so 
hot or cold, that Christmas does not 
come tomorrow. But how few of us see 
the beautiful, grave figure at our bedside 
holding out the key of a new day with 
its new opportunities! But if we think 
of life as something more than pleasure, 
and of work as an opened door upon the 
larger world where God means to have 
us live and grow, then we shall under- 
stand that it is Christ who offers us the 
key and we shall hear him saying, as to 
this old church so many centuries ago, 
‘*Behold, I have set before thee a door 
opened, which none can shut.’’ For the 
child or the man who walks with Christ 
finds all doors opened and can go with 
safety wherever God has planned that 
he shall go. 





El Dorado 


BY MARY E, KNOWLTON 


Where does El Dorado lie? 

In what clime, and ’neath what sky? 
They who sought it, forward faring— 
Found they aught to crown their daring? 


Bravely scanned they seas afar 
Steering by remotest star, 

Till men found that every place 
Has an El Dorado grace! 


Fields are rich with “ Fairies’ gold ’— 
Treasuries unsummed, untold ; 
Joy-wealth lurks in whispering trees, 
Riches in the balmy breeze. 


Then, when green goes out of sight 
El Dorado’s silver white ! 

Rarest diamonds twinkling lie 
Wealthy banks of snow rise high. 


Do you think that you can spy it 
Boys and Girls? Come, try it, try it! 
And one secret I can tell, 
_In the search shall aid you well: 


He is poor who counts his treasure ; 
EI Dorado is past measure ; 

But you'll find it, if you start 

With a singing in your heart! 





Broad-Mindedness 


No woman wants to be narrow. No sensible 
woman dares to be. Woman’s heart has been 
trained to better things. For every child that 
comes the mother has the same tender caress; 
boy or girl, it is equally welcome to all she 
has of love and life. So, in love for the other 
lives that suffer and starve, woman’s heart is 
broad in sympathy; and the club woman, the 
humanitarian, the ‘‘ United Worker,’’ the lit- 
erary woman and the society woman, will, if 
true to themselves, be also the home mission- 
ary and the foreign missionary woman.—D. F. 
Bradley. 
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Closet and Altar 


GUARDING THE THOUGHT 


Keep thy heart above all that thou guard- 
est; for out of it are the issues of life. 





The government of thought means 
heaven or hell. For if a man has disci- 
plined himself to crush that thought— 
which may come to the purest and holiest 
mind—still better, if he has acquired the 
power to change the current, and to turn 
his thought instantly into other and nobler 
channels, temptation is baffled at its very 
start and the man stands upon his feet 
victorious. A man will never regulate 
his passions who has never learned to 
regulate his thoughts.—G. H. Morrison. 





The way and direction we choose to 
look make a great difference as to what 
we see and what we do not see.—F. W. 
Church. 





Prune thou thy words, thy thoughts control, 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 

They will condense within thy soul 
And change to purpose strong. 


But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft, luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. 


Faith’s meanest deed more favor bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 
Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade. 
—John Henry Newman. 





Guide first our wishes, for then our 
whole selves will follow. Take the rule 
and government over our wills, fashion 
and direct them, mold them according to 
Thine, so that the things which please 
Thee may please us, that Thy will may 
be done on earth as quietly, obediently 
and joyfully as in heaven.—F’.. J. A. Hort. 





Give me to guard myself; but, Lord, 
guard my guarding of myself.—Thomas 
Fuller. 





Thou must keep thy memory clean and 
pure, as it were a wedlock chamber, from 
all strange thoughts, fancies and imagi- 
nations; and it must be trimmed and 
adorned with holy meditations and virtues 
of Christ’s life and passion, that God may 
continually and ever rest therein.— Robert 
Leighton. 





Lord God, who knowest the ways 
of all, so in Thy mercy guard us 
against the weakness and forgetful- 
ness of our own hearts that we fall 
not into grievious sins of wish or 
thought. Let Thy light shine clearly, 
that the false lights of sin’s illusion 
may not deceive us and that we may 
see all things that are needful for our 
good. Teach us to recognize evil at 
its first coming and give no open door. 
Bring order out of the confusion of 
our thoughts, and simplicity out of 
their complexity. Help us to fill our 
lives with Thy love, Thy mercy in 
Christ, Thy kingdom; and with de- 
sires and endeavors of good to men. 
So let there be no longer room in our 
hearts for transgression or complain- 
ing; but for love and joy and peace. 
For Thou art our good and by Thy 
life we live. Amen. 





Tangles 


39. A LEGAL DOCUMENT 


(From the first word of each set cut out the 
second, and by joining the ends thus left form 
the third, which in each case is the same.) 

(1) I ******* to make over my country estate 
to *** William Hart, and went to a lawyer to 
make me a ****, (2) [ ******#** on his skill to 
80 convey the property that no lawsuit should 
ever **** in the matter, or if it did the **** 
should hold good. (3) I ********* my papers 
into his hands, but as he is a rather high ***** 
and was invited out to dinner, he would not on 
that day make out the ****, (4) On the con- 
trary, he ******** some wine into bottles, and 
asked me to try its flavor. He is very in- 
tolerant of what he calls pious **** on the 
subject of temperance, and I thought the **** 
was done when I refused to drink with him. 
(5) I was, however, ********* to see him take 
my refusal calmly, ***** a cigarette, and offer 
to do me any little **** of kindness in his 
power. (6) I had ******** to leave town that 
day, but on account of his postponement must 
wait to **** the ****, (7) The next day I 
called again and ******* certain points which 
were *** found in the original draft of the 
*ee*, which I wanted inserted. (8) The cashier 
of a leading bank had lately *********, and I 
felt more suspicious in business matters after 
his glaring *****, so wished to make the **** 
more secure. (9) I did not fully trust Sir 
William, though he ********* roundly against 
the cashier’s roguery, for he was himself in- 
clined to ***** more than I felt ought to be 
included in the ****. (10) However, at last 
I got everything settled satisfactorily, and 
*eeeeee® for town, sure that nothing had been 
omitted on my **** to make the **** safe, (11) 
and certain no one would be ********* of his 
rights, nor find himself the subject of ***** 
and robbery through any **** of mine. 

DOROTHEA. 


40. A SHELF OF PANS 


(Each of the fourteen words suggested begins 

with pan.) 

A pretty flower; a beast of prey; a cure for all 
diseases; 

A time of great excitement; and a flattering speech 
that pleases; 

Noise without stint; part of a door; a temple of 
great glory; 

A set of pictures; and a silent, told-by-actions 
story ; 

What most men wear; and nature worship; sharp 
attack of pain; 

Now guess the last, a closet, and then stop and rest 


your brain. 
C. J. K. 


ANSWERS 
36. The sea; who will essay the sea? 
Its waters dash for aye; 


And naught can stay its energy, 
Or bring it to decay. 


It# waves by sunny Araby 
Roll beady and benign ; 
Greet icy Obi, arrowy Dee, 
And Wye of seavy line. 


Hold not the sea an enemy, 
In fear effeminate ; 

Although from easy comity 
It seem to deviate. 


Its excellency you may see, 
Its efficacy test, 

And near it spend ideally 
A period of rest. 


37. Malice, Alice, lice, ice. 

38. When a Man’s Single, J. Barrie; The Rev- 
eries of a Bachelor, Ik Marvel; My Study Fire, J. R. 
Lowell; Backlog Studies, C. D. Warner; D’ri and I, 
I. Bachellor; Eben Holden, I. Bachellor; David 
Harum, E. N. Westcott; Great Expectations, 
C. Dickens; A Pair of Blue Eyes, T. Hardy; Far 
From the Madding Crowd, T. Hardy; The Prairie, 
J. F. Cooper; The Forest, 8. E. White; The Blazed 
Trail, 8. E. White; Vanity Fair, W. M. Thackeray ; 
A House Party, P. Ford, ed. ; The Spy, J. F. Cooper; 
Betrothed, W. Scott; Elinor, Mrs. H. Ward; The 
Sky Pilot, R. Connor; The Little Minister, J. Barrie; 
Dread, H. B. Stowe; The Mill on the Floss, George 
Eliot; Man and Wife, W. Collins; The Talisman, 
W. Scott. et ed ee 

Excellent recent answers were those of: F. E. J., 
Hyde Park, Mass., to 33, 34, 35; N. P. L., Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 33, 35; J. D. P., Newton, Mass , 35 













































The prairie ‘‘dugout’’ was a palace of 
its kind. Though but a cellar-like hole 
in the ground with walls of sod two feet 
high all around, it boasted a board floor 
and roof, a four-pane glass window and a 
real door on hinges, and the sides were 
lined with tarred paper. 

But there was a shadow over the dug- 
out, for mother was sick, and when 
mother was sick, the sun that shone so 
brightly over miles and miles of waving 
prairie grass seemed to have lost its 
glory. 

The four little Beswicks sat in a de- 
jected row on the barn doorsill, thinking. 
At last Kitty spoke. 

“‘Let’s do something real, awf’ly nice 
for her,’”’ she said. 

**Yes,”’ cried Mollie, ‘‘let’s pick her 
some wild flowers, or make her some 
toast, or’’— 

“Toast nothin’,” interrupted Fred, 
“*let’s buy her a silk dress.”’ 

“« A silk dress!’ cried Kitty and Mollie, 
aghast. It was as if Fred had proposed 
buying the beautiful white star that shone 
in at the dugout window every night. 

But the idea fascinated them, neverthe- 
less, and presently they could face it more 
calmly. P 

Fred had a precious gold dollar, Kitty 
a two-cent piece, Mollie a treasured silver 
half-dime, and little Chris a big old fash- 
ioned penny with a hole in it. None of 
them had ever owned any other money, 
but Fred was to begin next week to work 
for the blacksmith on the adjoining claim, 
and he felt rich already. 

“*Dear me, how dreadf’ly fine it would 
be,’’ sighed Kitty at last, “‘ but we couldn’t 
ever get enough, unless’’—she hesitated, 
“‘unless Hal would help.”’ 

‘*Hal,”’ repeated Fred, with fine scorn. 
**He never spends a cent on anybody but 
himself. He doesn’t care whether any of 
the rest of us ever have any good times 
or not. I shouldn’t wonder if it’s worry 
over him that’s making mother sick.”’ 

Silence fell upon the little group for 
awhile, and then Mollie rose. 

**I guess I’ll go and make the toast,’’ 
she said, ‘‘we’re sure of that, anyhow.” 

**And I’ll get her some wild flowers,’’ 
cried Kitty, ‘‘Come on, Chris. Chris 
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Mother’s 


First Prize Children’s Story 








Silk Dress 


By Lity MANKER ALLEN, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Our prize offer for the best and second best short stories suited tu children 
ten and twelve years of age met with a liberal response. It seems appropriate to 
publish the story which has won the first prize in this special issue and tt ts a 


pleasure to award it to Mrs. Allen of Pasadena, Cal 


The winner of the seeond 


prize, a capital boys’ story, is a New Hampshire woman, Mrs. George E. Hall of 
Dover. We shall shortly publish this also, and later several more of the one hun- 


dred and fifty manuscripts submitted for 


obediently trotted after, amusing him- 
self with chasing a great tumbleweed 
that was leaping and bounding over the 
prairie driven by the high south wind, 
while Kitty picked anemones and yellow 
Johnny.jump ups and purple sprays of 
‘‘shoestring,’’ with clusters of olive- 
shaped ‘‘ buffalo beans.’’ 

Fred meanwhile had gone down to the 
cornfield to see if he might find something 
in the trap he had set last night. 

All this time, Hal Beswick lay in the 
barn loft, face downward in the hay. 
The shadow of his mother’s sickness had 
dimmed his sunshine, too, and he knew, 
better than Fred, why his mother wor- 
ried. Fred’s words had come up through 
the barn door, ‘‘He never spends money 
on anybody but himself.”’ It was true. 
Even now he was planning a forty-mile 
trip to the city to spend his earnings in 
fine ‘‘ store clothes,”’ and ‘“‘having a good 
time.”’ 

Did mother ever long for pretty clothes, 
he wondered. 

She never went anywhere except to the 
village church five miles away, and on an 
occasional week.day trip to market her 
butter and eggs, and upon these occasions 
she always wore the rusty black alpaca 
which it seemed to Hal she had always 
worn. And yet somehow she always 
looked ‘‘fixed up” in it. How would 
she look in a new silk dress? 

What if he should take hold and help 
the youngsters out with their dream? 

Whether it was the toast or the wild 
flowers or the prairie chicken red found 
in his trap, or whether it was because Hal 
had casually remarked-that he had de- 
cided not to go to the city after all, certain 
it was that mother was better the next 
morning, and the sun shone with its old 
glory. 

Mother on her birthday morning, two 
months later, had just put out her hand 
to receive from Kitty a bouquet of lady’s 
slipper and bachelor’s button fresh from 
the garden, when a purple and golden 
shower fell all about her, completely en- 
veloping her. 

“What in the world’’—she began, 
grasping a handful of the heavy yellow 
silk over which purple roses were rioting. 





these prizes. 


Such a shriek as arose from the five 
young Beswicks! 

Finally mother caught the words, ‘“‘“A 
new dress—for you!”’ 

‘For me?” she gasped, gazing first at 
the gayly-figured silk and then at the five 
beaming faces. 

“Yes, sir-ee/’’ shouted Fred, forgetting 
himself in his excitement, ‘for you. 
The town schoolm’am wanted it awful 
—Hal showed it to her bringing it home 
on the train—but the whole town couldn’t 
buy it.” 

Mother’s thoughts wandered away to 
the school teacher as she had seen her 
come into church in gorgeous array that 
made people smile; indulgently, to be 
sure, for the mistress was a dear little 
creature in spite of her love of finery, 
and she had no one to look after but her- 
self. But the teacher was young and 
might be excused for carrying about such 
trampery, while she herself— 

And the money had gone into this ele- 
gant splendor, when they were needing 
petticoats and stockings! And where had 
it come from? Who— 

Just then Hal slipped a ten-dollar bill 
into her hand. ‘‘It’s for a hat and lin- 
ings and things,” he said, ‘‘I thought it 
was time I quit spending everything on 
myself.’ 

The dazed expression passed from moth- 
er’s face, and a glow overspread it. 

“‘You’ve been saving all summer for 
this!’’ she cried, remembering her won- 
der that Hal had settled down and seemed 
so steady. 

Then she gathered the soft folds into 
her arms and hugged them. ‘‘Thank you 
all,’’ she said, “I never had a silk dress 
before, and this one will last me all my 
life long.’’ 

Weeks passed by and the silken splen- 
dor lay unmade in the bottom of a box, 
with the ten-dollar bill folded inside. 

When asked about it, mother put off 
the questioners with one pretext or an- 
other; but sometimes when she was 
alone, she would go to the box and take 
out the soft fabric to stroke it loviogly 
and say: ‘“‘Those dear, silly children! 
What shall I do with it? A silk dress in 


a dugout—and such a silk!’’ And then 
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she would laugh till she cried, over the 
embarrassment of her riches. 

One morning in late summer, the sun 
shone yellow through a haze, as though 
Indian summer had come early. Next 
day people were gazing skyward, for mil- 
lions of tiny particles seemed to be in 
motion high in air. 

Could it be volcanic ashes? 

On the third morning the moving par- 
ticles had begun to settle. ‘‘Grasshop- 
pers!’ exclaimed Hal, coming in with an 
anxious face. 

Sure enough, inside of an hour the air 
was full of them. : 

Mother spread sheets and aprons over 
her cherished marigolds and lady-slippers, 
and over some of the choicest vegetables, 
and then retreated to the house to rid 
herself of the jerky things that filled her 
sunbonnet and caught in her hair. 

Hal and Fred worked all day building 
‘‘smudges”’ of half.dried prairie grass 
around the cornfield, hoping to smoke 
the insects out of the thrifty waving 
corn that was to be the support of the 
family until next year. 

But all night the grasshoppers could be 
heard in the cornfield, grating, grating, 
like fairies on a mammoth grater, and all 
next day the air was so thick with them 
that the children hardly ventured out- 
doors. 

By the next morning the haz3 was in 
the air again, and on the fourth day 
the unwelcome visitors had disappeared, 
leaving desolation in their track. Nota 
vegetable remained, even the onions had 
vanished, leaving only little holes to 
show where they had been. 

The very sheets and aprons mother 
had put over her flowers had been eaten 
through, while the cornfield stood like a 
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skeleton army, with only the stalk and 
the middle rib of each blade to tell the 
story of the plenty that was to have been. 

The four little Beswicks sat again on 
the barn doorsill. Hal stood near by, 
stroking Buttercup’s nose. 

They all understood how serious was 
the situation, and the same thought was 
in all their minds. 

Finally, Hal spoke out. 

‘* Being’s we gave it to her, she wouldn’t 
want to suggest it. But if she was will- 
ing to sell it, with what I’ve saved up 
to go to the State Fair there’d be enough 
to carry us over till next year.” 

So a committee regretfully waited upon 
mother as she went about with a weight 
on her heart, the weight of responsibility 
for a living for six until the crops should 
come again. 

The committee hesitated and stam- 
mered. She mustn’t think they would 
mind so very much if—well, the school- 
ma’am had asked Hal to let her know if 
he should change his mind about selling 
the silk—and—and maybe they could get 
her another silk dress another year. 

As if silk dresses grew on buffalo bean 
stalks! 

Mother’s face grew radiant. Yes, she 
could spare the dress for this year. 

And she did! But when a few weeks 
later a brand-new yellow silk dress with 
purple roses trailing over it rustled down 
the aisle of the little church, five pairs of 
eyes looked wistfully after it, and five 
sorrowful sighs arose. 

Mother, sitting between her tall son 
Hal and little Chris, in the rusty black 
alpaca she had worn ever since Hal could 
remember, sighed too, but hers was a 
sigh of relief and contentment. 

Pasadena, Cal. 
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The Story of the Poplar Tree 


It was very still and dark in the for- 
est. All the trees were asleep. The oak, 
the maple, the elm, the aspen, the poplar, 
the chestnut and the pine were in the 
land of dreams. 

Out of the deepest shadow crept a man. 
He had something in his arms. It was 
round and hard. It was heavy, too, for 
his back was bent with the weight of it. 

He looked at all the trees in turn. Un- 
der the dark pine he stopped, but the 
needles were on guard and pricked him 
him so that he went on. The aspen 
heard him and her leaves rustled a little, 
but she was soon asleep again. : 

The Lombardy poplar was the next 
tree. In those days its limbs stood 
straight out from its trunk. One branch 
was large and firm, and under the shelter 
of the leaves the man hid what he was 
carrying. Then he crept away. 

In the morning great was the hue and 
cry. The woods were full of people run- 
ning here and there. The pot of gold at 
the foot of the rainbow was gone. Iris, 
beautiful goddess, was more beautiful 
than ever in her anger. Her splendid 
eyes flashed as she begged great Jove to 
come to her aid. 

And Jove did so. The pot of gold was 
somewhere in the forest. It should be 
found. 

‘‘We know nothing about the pot of 
gold,’’ cried all the trees. And the poor 
timid aspen quaked more than ever. 

‘“‘Hold up your hands and prove that 
you have no hidden treasure,”’ said great 
Jove. 

All the trees obeyed. As they did soa 
crash was heard, and there at the foot of 
the poplar was the pot of gold! 

‘“*T am innocent, I am innocent,”’ said 
the poplar so earnestly that all believed 
her; ‘‘but lest any robber hide his treas- 
ure in my branches again, I will hold 
them up to heaven as long as I live.” 

And to this day she holds her hands 
high in the air, as all may see.—From 
All the Year Round (Ginn & Co.). 


Ghe Baggage-Man 


TNous,if you would like to listen, 
T'll tell you what I can 
Albout a busy employee 

hourn as the baggage-man.” 
Re wears checks upon his fingers - 





bm of on hie clothes - 
nd everyone is shouting: Aere;” 
THhichever way he goes. 


Ne io aluraye helping some one 

© out of town or in, 

Ghie poor bewildered baggage-man 
Wid crush and push and din. 


mein 2: 











































Beavers and Other Animals 


HE Philadelphia lady who sent a 
beaver picture and letter for April 
14 Corner writes: 

I had no idea I was taking so much space, 
but I am sure the beavers will be thankful it 
is over, and they can go on with their work 
unmolested. Mrs. W. 

I am sure the beavers know nothing 
about our discussion; I have not asked 
the Subscription Clerk, but do not be- 
lieve there is a single beaver on our list! 
[I see in Year-Book, Rev. Mr. Beaver, 
Nebraska!—D. F.] It is not ‘‘over’’; 
here are other letters. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am a little girl living in 
Texas. I was born in South Africa, where my 
papa was a doctor. Five years ago we came 
to America, and now we live onaranch. It’s 
lots of fun living ona ranch. My auntie sends 
us The Congregationalist, and my mamma has 
read us Mr. Long’s books about animals. We 
liked ** The Builders ” in ‘“‘ Ways | 
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however, for when they build a house on the 
shore of a lake they do not bother to build a 
dam, since they can find water deep enough 
without it. (The object of the dam, your Cor- 
nerers must remember, is simply to provide 
deep water, so that the entrance to their houses 
and the food stored in the bottom shall never 
be frozen into the ice.) I once found a family 
of beavers in the Northern wilderness that 
had made use of a high bank, whose top was 
far above high-water mark, and had made a 
den there without bothering to build a wig- 
wam. I think this habit is somewhat common 
in the South and West, and your little Texas 
girl has called attention to another interesting 
trait in these wonderfal animals. 
Stamford, Ct. WILLIAM J. Lona. 


We thank Dr. Long for taking pains to 
explain it to us so nicely. One other 
thing I have read in his book, viz., that 
‘‘most of the natural meadows... in 
New England were made by beavers ’”’— 
as described in the chapter. Adjoining 
my native town was a locality called 





of Wood Folk” so much, and 
wished we could see some bea. 
vers. Last fall to our surprise 
they came up our creek from the 
Washita River and built a dam 
not far from our house. They 
cut down big cottonwood trees 
and destroyed much timber. f 
Can you tell me why beavers jj 
do not build houses as Mr. Long 
says they do? They build dams, vi 
but seem to live in holes in the Sms, 
banks of the streams. Perhaps 
it is so far south they do not 
need houses in winter. 
ETHEL Du T. 
Canadian, Texas. 


I find her home on the map, 
where the ‘‘Dry Fork of the 
Washita”’ runs up from the ff 
Indian Territory. [Do rivers 
run vp in Texas, Ethel?— 
D. F.| As to the girl’s ? about beavers’ 
houses. I got ‘‘ Ways of Wood Folk” at 
once and read the ‘‘ Builders’’’ chapter, 
where the work of making the dams and 
the houses is told in a most interesting 
way—including the curious story about 
the young beavers building little houses 
for fun, just as you boys would put up a 
wigwam in the woods in vacation! Ginn 
& Co., the publishers of the book, kindly 
gave me the cut you see—is not that proof 
that they do have houses? Then I sent 
the Texaness’s question to Dr. Long and 
have this reply: 


Dear Mr. Martin: The little girl is probably 
right in her observation that those particular 
Texas beavers build no houses. In the north, 
where I have observed them, they almost al- 
ways build wigwams, but even there the rule 
is not without exceptions. The chief object 
of the house is to provide a safe and dry nest 
above the reach of the spring floods. In the 
North, as you know, the streams rise rapidly 
when the deep snows melt in the spring; and 
as beavers build by preference near meadows 
and alder swamps where food is most abun- 
dant, their territory is often ove: flowed, so 
that they would of course be flooded out of any 
hole in the bank. So they build a house on 
the bank, with a war dry living chamber 
above high-water m: in which the-jittle 
beavers are safe from the spring floods. 

They seem to mix brains with their instinct, 





“Ways of Wood -folk’’—the Beavers 


‘‘Beaver Meadow,” but I never thought 
until now why it was so called. I have 
always associated that name in my mem- 
ory with a little incident, which, although 
it has nothing whatever to do with bea- 
vers, has a moral good enough for Chil- 
dren’s Sunday, or any other Sunday—so I 
will tell it to you. 

As a boy of thirteen I used to make 
an honest penny toward my school book 
fund by hiring a horse and carriage and 
carrying passengers arriving on the rail- 
road just then extended to my town. On 
this particular occasion my job took me 
up the ‘‘Gulf Road,”’’ and over the hills 
to ‘‘ Beaver Meadow.” The trip was made 
all right, but alas, in descending a steep 
hill on the return, the horse stepped on 
a rolling stone and in a twinkle was 
stretched on the ground between the thills 
(perhaps you say shafts nowadays), and 
I was powerless to unfasten the “tugs ’’ 
and release the animal. Greatly fright- 


ened, I ran back some distance to a house; 
fortunately the man was in the field 
within sight and I ran on and told my 
trouble. He dropped his hoe, came with 
me.and hy: his knowledge and strength 
got the horse—which was a valuable one 
—on his feet, unharmed. Delighted and 








gratified beyond measure I offered him 
all my money, but he replied, ‘‘No, my 
boy, you can pay me in this way—when- 
ever you see:any others in trouble during 
your life, help them!’’ That word of the 
kind old farmer of Beaver Meadow has 
stuck in my memory ever since—perhaps 
it will stick in yours! 

The Corner jury has not reported as to 
the walnut thieves; but by the number 
of letters about it, seven were for rats, 
and two forsquirrels, Other letters have 
come in—one since I began writing this. 


I am amused to see my indictment of the 
squirrels on your page. I could give 100 rea- 
sons why I know it was Squirrels, and not 
Rats—circumstantial evidence, of course, bat 
convincing. ‘ 

New York City. Ji We Bi 


The other letter comes very near being 
direct evidence—and it is from the very 
town where the crime was committed. 


Dear Mr. Martin: We think 


have seen the squirrel that, we 
think, was the one. The minis- 
—-| ter is our minister, and our cat 
| was the one he borrowed. We 
think that the squirrel was a 
/ red squirrel. Squirrels often hide 
me! things in that way. We do not 
we| think that it was ‘‘a young mem- 
ber of the family ’’—the youngest 
=| isaman most as big as our father! 
. FLORENCE AND Dorris D. 


} Our Labrador boy in N. H. 
writes: 
wg... The rats work at night, and 
} I think squirrels sleep at night. 
| I think it was rats, for their teeth 
9| are good. ALFRED B. 


z| Room for one more animal 

letter, D. F.? A little boy 
brought it to me one day on 
a little wheelbarrow, saying that his 
papa sent it to him from Panama. 


My Dear Little Boy: Yesterday I was go- 
ing up the Gatuncillo River in a canoe and 
I saw an alligator, about ten feet long, catch 
an iguana [see picture in Webster’s Diction- 
ary], about three feet long and eat him. Up 
in our office we have a little baby tiger. He 
is spotted black and yellow, and is about as 
big as a small cat. He is very funny and 
likes to play and to be played with. He 
walks over chairs and tables, and has a good 
time. In the next house they have a white- 
faced monkey, and he is very funny too. I 
wish you could see all the parrots and mon- 
keys there are in the houses here. 

Now one more, please! I was in a 
boy’s playroom in Greater Boston the 
other day, and we were talking about 
onomatopoetic words (see dictionary) ; he 
has since written this: 

Dear Mr. Martin: Besides k’dunk, I have 
thought of these names that come from the 
sound that the animal makes—chickadee, 
cuckoo, loon, bobwhite, whip-poor-will and 
katydid. Henry U. 

Can you tell from the sound who the 
k'dunk is? Alfred would know the loon— 
he has heard his long-drawn cry, loo-oo— 
and in Labrador the hunters call him 
the loo. Think of any more? 
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The Christ Confessed by His Disciples* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


During the last months of Jesus’ ministry he appears to have avoided his own country 


and to have sought concealment. 


Finding himself recognized in the district of Tyre he 
withdrew by a circuitous journey to the east of Galilee [Mark 7: 


31] and having been dis- 


covered there by Pharisees he again turned northward to the feothills of Hermon, stil) 
seeking concealment [ Mark 8: 27, 30]. There he drew from his twelve disciples who remained 
loyal to him the confession that he was the Messiah, a confession whose meaning he ex- 
plained as faith in him suffering unto death and faithfulness to him with willingness to 


suffer as he was soon to suffer. 
(John 10: 17, 18]. 


He was to lay down his life that he might take it again 
His followers would find the path to success by following in his foot- 


steps, ready to lay down their lives, and by such a spirit of sacrifice for his sake they 


would find their lives again [v. 25]. 


The truths in the sayings of Christ included in this lesson are the substance of the 
preaching of the apostles in the Acts and of their letters to the churches. Few passages 
are so valuable as this one for committal to memory. These sayings will recur again and 


again to the mind as one reads almost every part of the New Testament. 


Their meaning 


may be fixed in the thought of the student of the Bible by some such analysis as this: 


1. The confession made [vs. 13-16]. It 
surely was not a new discovery to the 
disciples that Jesus was the Messiah or 
the Christ. It was on their faith that 
he was the Messiah that they had been 
moved to become his disciples [John 1: 
31-34, 41, 45], and when their faith had 
been confirmed by fellowship with him 
they committed themselves fully to him. 
They had heard demon.possessed men call 
him by that title [Luke 4: 41] They had 
not long before confessed their belief in 
him as the Promised One [John 6: 66-69]. 
They had acknowledged him thus when 
he rescued Peter from drowning [Matt. 
14: 33]. 

But his ministry had not been what 
they and the Jews generally had expected 
that the career of the Messiah would be. 
John the Baptist had had his faith shaken 
in him [Matt. 11: 3]. His works were 
wonderful, but were they the works of 
the Coming Deliverer of the nation? 
Jews in Jerusalem had discussed the 
question and were divided in opinion 
{John 7: 26, 27, 31]. These facts the dis- 
ciples stated in answer to the question of 
Jesus, ‘‘ Whom do men say that I am?” 
Then Peter loyally affirmed their convic- 
tion that, notwithstanding the contrast be 
tween the career of Jesus and the popular 
expectation concerning the Christ, Jesus 
was indeed the Christ, the Son of the 
living God [v. 16]. 

2. The confession honored by Jesus 
[vs. 17-19]. He would leave no doubt in 
the minds of his disciples as to his claim 
to be the Christ. He told Peter that his 
confession was a revelation to him from 
God. Therefore it was forever beyond 
question. It is of much less interest than 
it used to be, at least to Protestant Chris- 
tians, what position the answer of Jesus 
gave to Peter and his successors, as the 
popes of the Roman Church have for 
many centuries claimed to be. Certainly 
he never claimed to be ‘‘Christ’s vice- 
gerent on earth.’”’ He proclaimed the 
Christ as the corner stone of his Church 
{1 Peter 2: 4-6]. Paul recognized Peter 
as @ pillar in the Church with other 
apostles (Gal 2: 9], and regarded them all 
as foundation stones, with Christ as the 
chief corner stone [Eph. 2: 20]. The 
promise to Peter that he should have 
the power of the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven was made to all the apostles 
{Matt. 18: 18, 19]. It meant that their 
judgment of the characters of men as 
related to membership in the kingdom of 
heaven, the society of followers of Jesus, 





* International Sunday School Lesson for June 10. 
Peter’s Great Confession. Text, Matt. 16: 13-28. 


would be divinely guided and approved. 
He assured them that before they aied 
they would see a remarkable expansion 
of that society [v. 28]. 

3. The confession explained by the 
Christ [vs. 20-23]. He began from that 
time to teach his disciples how his mis- 
sion would be accomplished—by conflict 
with the authorities of the Church which 
would bring him through great suffering 
to death, from which he would rise to 
new life. This was so contrary to the 
ambition and expectation of the disciples 
that they refused to accept it. Peter, 
who had just beem honored by the as. 
surance of Jesus that his recognition of 
him as the Messiah was a revelation 
from God, assumed to admonish him 
that his plan as announced could never 
be carried out. Jesus sternly repressed 
his impetuous disciple, declaring that he 
was Offering to him a temptation such 
as Satan had put before him in the be- 
gining of his ministry. The way to the 
triumph of the Christ was the way of 
the cross and that way he had chosen 
irrevocably to take. 

4, The value of the confession [vs. 24-28]. 
Whoever would do the work of the 
Christ in this world, Jesus said, must 
do it in his spirit. He must put aside 
the ambition to insure s&tisfaction for 
his legitimate appetites, safety for his 
own person, honor from others and 
power over them. These things Jesus 
had put aside in the wilderness when he 
had accepted the call of God to be the 
Christ [Matt. 4: 3-10]. With these things 
every disciple of his must do the same. 
The attempt of any one to follow the 
Messiah in order to gain honor for him- 
self would certainly result in failure; 
and the willingness to sacrifice one’s self 
utterly in order to carry forward the 
mission of the Messiah would certainly 
result in success [v. 25]. A professed 
disciple might gain wealth and power to 
any extent that his abilities would war- 
rant if he should devote himself to make 
such gains; but what would they amount 
to if the possessor of them should lose 
his own self-respect, his own manhood 
which no wealth or power could recover 
when once it should be lost [v. 26]? 

Jesus told his disciples that though his 
society would seem to be disbanded 
through his death, he would rise tri- 
umphant from the grave by the manifest 
power of his Father, and would measure 
every one according to his character as 
shown by his deeds; putting to shame 
those who were ashamed of him in his 
humiliation of suffering for mankind 
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[v. 27]. He closed his discourse by tell- 
ing them solemnly that some of them 
would not die till they had seen his king- 
dom coming among men with power 
[v. 28]. 

Marvelously were the words of Jesus 
fulfilled. Those who heard him and com- 
prehended so little of his meaning that 
they were dazed and stunned when he 
was crucified and thought the tidings of 
his resurrection were idle tales, lived to 
see his kingdom spread through the 
then known world; to preach in many 
lands the principles which then seemed 
to them so strange, to write the Gospels 
of Matthew and John, and the Epistles of 
John and Peterand James. They became 
prophets of that brotherhood in Christ 
which has since spread through the whole 
world. 





Vice-President Fairbanks’s recent address 
before the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South was notable for 
its plea for a united American Methodism, and 
for its warning against socialism. 








A Mistake in the Century Dictionary 


is hard to find. Its definition of the 
word ‘ delicious,” however, contains an 
error of omission. The definition, “ Pleas- 
ing in the highest degree; most sweet or 
grateful to the senses; as a delicious 
viand,” would have been much more 
suggestive and intelligible if it had read 
“as a delicious Ferris Ham.” Nothing 
like a concrete illustration, you know. 
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Food 
Products 


enable you to enjoy your meals without 
having to spend half your time between 
them over a hot cook-stove. 

All the cooking is done in Libby's 
kitchen—a kitchen as clean and neat as 
your own, and there’s nothing for you 
to do but enjoy the result. 

Libby's Products are selected meats, 
cooked by cooks who know how, and 
only the good parts packed. 

Fer a quick and delicious lunch red 
time, in doors or out, try Libby's Mel- 
rose Pate—with Libby’s Camp Sauce. 

Booklet free, ‘‘How to Make 
Good Things to Eat."” Write 
Libby, McNeill @ Libby, Chicago 




























































Moral Overstrain 


The eight essays which compose Mr. 
George W. Alger’s book with this general 
title are thoughtful and timely presen- 
tations of important matters of ethical 
and moral judgment in our social and 
civic relations. The first essay, which 
gives the name to the collection, discusses 
the duty of minimizing temptation, and 
the responsibility of employers, or offi- 
cials, who have negligently or carelessly 
made easy the opportunity for wrong- 
doing. They must share part of the 
censure for much of the moral wreck- 
age which occurs with such appalling 
frequency. 

Other equally important themes con- 
sidered are, Sensational Journalism, 
Unpunished Commercial Crime, The Lit- 
erature of Exposure, The Citizen and 
the Jury, Some Equivocal Rights of La- 
bor, and Criminal Law Reform. Perhaps 
the most suggestive and timely discussion 
is that of Generosity and Corruption, 
the problem of the power which men 
wield by the lavish use of money under 
the guise of philanthropy, the psycho- 
logical effect of the ‘‘generosity of the 
unjust’’ upon those who are the recip- 
ients of their favors. Mr. Alger believes 
that the statement is defensible that ‘‘ the 
corrupt practices of the unjustly rich 
are less harmful than their benevolences,”’ 
and supports his belief with telling effect. 

The essay on The Literature of Ex- 
posure discriminates sharply between the 
sensationalism of the yellow journal and 
such revelations as are born of humane 
purpose, desirous of reform and with a 
remedy to suggest. The need of the hour, 
the author rightly asserts, is not so much 
continuous exposure of wrong as “‘an 
enlarged conception of the higher possi- 
bilities of publicity as an aid and encour- 
agement of right living.’”” The education 
of conscience, the development of ethical 
insight is the supreme need of the times. 
And it is for their contribution to this 
end that these essays are supremely valu- 
able. They are, from beginning to con- 
clusion, bright, interesting, inspiring and 
healthful. 


(Moral Overstrain, by George W. Alger. pp. 214. 
Houghton, Miffiln & Co. $1.00 net.) 


The German Reformation 


The background of the Reformation— 
all that popular belief and custom which 
made the seedbed for the reawakened con- 
sciousness of direct communion with God 
which Luther and Zwingli claimed as the 
heritage of every Christian—has seldom 
been so well set forth for the general 
reader as in Principal Lindsay’s, A His- 
tory of the Reformation, in the Interna- 
tional Theological Library. The author 
had been over some of the ground covy- 
ered in this first volume in his chapter 
on Luther in the Cambridge Modern His- 
tory, but a review of criticisms upon that 
chapter, and especially in his handling of 
the subject of indulgences, has only en- 
abled him to state his conclusions more 
. clearly and butress them more firmly. 

The good balance of material, which 
Principal Lindsay has attained by a self- 
denying exclusion, as well as by much re- 
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search and inclusion of fresh material, 
makes the work a real addition to our 
materials for study. The field covered is 
that of the development and administra- 
tive reconstruction of the German Prot- 
estant Churches from the beginning of 
the movement to the religious peace of 
Augsburg. 

Not least among the contributions of 
the book is its careful and fruitful study 
of the social and family life of the times 
immediately preceding the outbreak of 
the Protestant revolt. As we follow these 
pages and see how in Germany pious uses, 
modes of thought and forms of prayer and 
song remained unchanged, we feel the 
deep undercurrents in the hearts of the 
people to which Luther and the other 
leaders gave a voice. Pope Leo’s opinion 
that the movement was ‘‘a quarrel of 
monks” was as wide of the mark as the 
modern Roman Catholic view that it 
turned upon the lusts and ambitions of 
Luther and a few other rebels. Here, as 
elsewhere in history, the power of the 
wave lies under the crest that breaks in 
foam. 

Professor Lindsay is more than the sci- 
entific and learned historian, he has the 
enthusiasm of an advocate which, how- 
ever, does not make him forget the duty 
of fair statement and just judgment, and 
this enthusiasm helps to lend life and 
color to a style which is often delight- 
fully vivid, as well as clear. Such a re- 
view of the great struggle for liberty of 
faith, of worship and of thought, has its 
special timeliness for our own age. 


(A History of the Reformation; Vol. I., The Reforma- 
tion in Germany from its Beginning to the Religious 
Peace of Augsburg, by Thomas M. Lindsay, D.D. pp. 
528. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net.) 


BIOGRAPHY 

John Withe nm, by David big yy eae 

Jr. pp. 295. F. H. Revell Co. $1.5 
Witherspoon did good service to Sooteh i 
byterianism as a liberal and a satirist in the 
days of its straitest bondage. He came to 
America as the president of Princeton and 
developed into one of the foremost adminis- 
trators among college presidents, building up 
the institution from its lowest ebb of fortune 
into a hopeful career. Of most general inter- 
est was his service as a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress, of which he was the only 
clerical member and one of the most active 
and courageous leaders. It is a picturesque 
story, therefore, which Mr. Woods has to tell. 
Unfortunately he has little power of fusing 
his materials and is often led astray in his 
sense of relative values. 

Sir Walter Scott, by (ew Lang. pp. 216. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
Andrew Lang, ‘‘ book amie” and too 
clever to be great, has done one of his best 
pieces of work in this brief but inclusive biog- 
raphy of his fellow-countryman. He credits 
Lockhart with having done the work once and 
for all, but sets himself to the task of a con- 
densed story and more modern interpretation; 
and doing it con amore, the record sparkles 
and glows while it informs. 

The Life Stories of Undistinguished Ameri- 


cans, As Told by Themselves, edited by riacnt 
ton Holt. pp. 299. James Pott & Co. $1. 


In these brief autobiographies men and ‘diame 
who are in the thick of the struggle for bread 
and commercial advancement tell the story of 
their experiences. Most of them are immi- 
grants from a dozen races of Europe. The 
diversity and the individuality of the racial 
types which are being fused in the stirring 
life of America are well illustrated. There is 
food for thought, as well as romance and 
pathos, in these life-histories. They are better 
worth reading than most of the fiction which 








attempts to do its work on the same ground. 
The skill with which the material has been 
gathered and utilized is noteworthy. 


RELIGION 


Fe Daly of Imperial Thinking ? he 4 
Essays, by W. L. Watkinson, D. D. 

F. H. thevell Co. $1.00 net. 
Dr. Watkinson’s conception of Things Worth 
While, as he calls his subjects in a subtitle, 
is that of a broad, devout, observant and 
humorous Christian. He has a happy art of 
selecting texts and titles, the essays are re- 
freshingly brief and full of the substance of 
thought drawn from wide reading and obser- 
vation of men and things. Ministers will find 
a@ suggestive quality in the thought for their 
own preaching; and for general religious read- 
ing, or reading aloud in brief services in the 
absence of a preacher, the chapters are ad- 
mirable. 


The Diviner Immanence, by Francis J. Me- 
> ea pp. 159. Katon & Mains. 75 cents 


The aoiaindiel of this thoughtful and helpful 
discussion is to show the real content of the 
idea of the divine immanence and to guard it 
against the popular misunderstandings which 
spring up on every hand. The author is well 
equipped for his task and approaches it not 
merely as a philosopher, but also as a Chris- 
tian. His distinction between the stages of 
God’s self-giving is a real one and is well 
urged and illustrated. The conception of im- 
manence is not that of pantheism, nor does 
it exclude the thought of transcendence. The 
problems which grow out of the doctrine oc- 
cupy the succeeding chapters, ending with an 
enunciation of the divine plan in the creation 
of and communion with individuals. 

The Plea of the Disciples of Christ, by W. T. 

Moore, LL.D. pp. 130. Christian Century Co. 
Popular lectures describing the claims and the 
history of the movement represented by the 
Disciples of Christ. Dr. Moore is enthusiastic 
and optimistic in regard to the influence, past 
and to come, of the body by its testimony to 
the simplest grounds of Christian unity. Per- 
haps he overestimates its contribution toward 
the present dissatisfaction and desire. The 
lectures are argumentative, expository and 
critical, as well, in regard to the methods of 
the body. They present in compact form the 
testimony and invitation of the movement, 
conceived in a broad and unselfish fashion as 
a providential preparation for the reunion 
which we all hope is soon to come. 

FICTION 

The Spoilers, by aes E. Beach. pp. 314. Har- 

per & Bros. $15 
The most ihe ‘enttia for excitement in 
novel reading should find satisfaction in this 
tale of the Nome district of Alaska in the 
summer when the law came in, and with judges 
and lawyers who misused its forms for selfish 
purposes. Jumped mining claims, street as- 
sassinations, intrigue, chicanery, scenes at the 
gambling tables, personal combat with a vari- 
ety of weapons and under a strange variety of 
conditions, crowd the pages, and the primitive 
passions of love and hate find voice. Yet the 
story is remarkably free from melodrama, 
owing, in part, to the author’s large conception 
of the historical importance of the moment 
which he depicts. It is ‘‘hot stuff’’ and will 
make the reader ‘‘sit up.’’ Whether he will 
be glad he read it in the quiet thought of a 
few days after, is another question. A single 
overdose of cayenne pepper does not flavor 
the meals to come. 

In Our Town, Db bate an Allen White. pp. 

369. McClure, Ph llips & 
Readers of the Boyville seas will expect 
something worth while from their author, and 
they will not be disappointed in the present 
work. A country editor ina Kansas town de- 
scribes the life around him, the editorial staff, 
their problems and perplexities, society lead- 
ers, the rivalry of women’s organizations, 
town politics, the small grafter, the country 
boss and his methods and other fallible affairs. 
The continuous ripple of humor does not blind 
one to the keenness of the author’s vision, nor 
to the fine spirit back of thefun. The sketches 
improve in quality and execution as the work 


proceeds. 
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Pacific Coast Congress 


Opening Days at Los Angeles 


By Rev. E. L. Smira, D. D., SEATTLE, WN. 


The third triennial session of the Pacific 
Coast Congress convened, May 16-23, in Los 
Angeles as guest of all the Congregational 
churches of Southern California. To visit 
Los Angeles at any time isa great treat. To 
come under such favorable circumstances, 
weather perfect, flowers in their glory, prepa- 
rations for comfort complete in every detail 
and everybody waiting to express welcome 
and friendly interest—means much for Con- 
gregationalism on this coast. 

How different the development of our de- 
nominational life on the Pacific from that on 
the Atlantic, if this and similar institutions 
become fixed habits. God grant that no line 
of division may ever separate us of our north 
from these splendid people of our south. 

The disaster of fire and earthquake has of 
course affected the attendance somewbat and 
has sidetracked many of the conventions 
scheduled for this season. But fully two 
hundred are here from without the gates of 
Los Angeles—from Washington, Oregon, the 
Mountain States and Upper California. 

In his address of welcome, Rev. Robert J. 
Burdette declared it refreshing to address a 
congress for which the people had some re- 
spect. In the same connection and anent the 
decision of the Mothers’ Congress not to come 
to Los Angeles, Judge C. D. Wilbur declared 
the coming of this body most timely. ‘‘ When 
our mothers go back on us, then are we in- 
deed in need of friends.’’ 

The leaders of our work are all here, House 
of Portland, Brown of Oakland, Adams of 
San Francisco, Hopkins of Berkeley, Van 
Horn, the new pastor of Plymouth, Seattle, 
beginning his coast life with this meeting. 
Home missionary superintendents, Scudder, 
Clapp, Harrison and Maile, Sunday school 
superintendents, Greene, Singer and Case, 
Meredith of Pasadena firing a big gun fre- 
quently, C. T. Brown of San Diego, our South- 
ern outpost, and Wallace from the farthest 
North. Of course McLean is here, no coast 
gathering could be without him, Secretaries 
Wikoff of the C. C. B.S. and Tenney of the 
American Board, Nash and Bad? from the 
seminary and Gates from Pomona College. 
All these and many strong new man whom it 
is a delight to meet and who promise great 
things for the future of our work. 

The profit and pleasure of being for a week 
in such company, sitting in the splendid First 
Chur¢b, the organist, a Yale man, always at 
hand to lead the singing with the great pipe 
organ, the fellowship of luncheons and dinners 
served each day by the different Congrega- 
tional churches in the spacious parish house 
and over all, the benign influence of the 
national moderator, Dr. Gladden, the daily 
Bible lectures of Prof. E. I. Bosworth— 
Could anything be more attractive? 

These are the only occasions which bring 
together our people from beyond the bounds 
of their own State Associations. It isa first- 
class vacation, a Northfield convention, a min- 
ister’s institute, a school for laymen, a great 
free parliament in which opinions are formed 
on all the burning questions of faith and prac- 
tice and a great forward step taken in the 
development of a denominational conscious- 
ness. It promotes the acquaintance of the 
churches, cements old friendships and creates 
new ones, and puts new ideas and new heart 
into many a pastor of an isolated home mis- 
sionary church. 

It is worth the many months of careful 
planning and hard work which the general 
chairman, Rev. William Horace Day, and his 
large committees have given. The perfection 
of the plans is a revelation of how many little 
and big wants of such a gathering can be 
anticipated. Money has been spent generously 
and gladly to give the visitors a memorable 


time and all the Southerm California churches 
have shared in the expense. No doubt they 
have learned much in the process of the extent 
and personnel of their own denominational 
work on the coast. 

Southern California has just began to go 
alone in home missionary work as Northern 
California has been doing fortwo years. Both 
will doubtless be soon enrolled as constituent 
states of the national home missionary body. 

The heroes of San Francisco have had most 
sympathetic attention as they have told the 
story of disaster, of the mysterious dealings 
of Providence and deduced splendid lessons. 
Dr. Adams was cheertd to the echo as he told 
of sitting with the Roman Catholic Mayor 
Schmitz upon his doorstep and expressing to 
him the confidence and support of every Chris- 
tian man regardless of church. ‘‘ You have 
been in a most trying position and you have 
not made one mistake. You have closed all 
theze saloons and saved untold misery and 
crime. God bless you!’’ And God will bless 
the good man who remembers to speak the 
word of appreciation. 

The great firms employing many people con- 
tinue wages as though the work were being 
done. Labor unions decree that there shall 
be no raising of wages and no war on non- 
union labor. It has been a great blessing to 
discover that such a spirit still lives. 

The meeting has reached the end of the 
third day and the great subjects about which 
discussion has centered have been the new 
needs and developments of our Congrega- 
tionalism, our union with Methodist Protes- 
tants and United Brethren, the Labor Problem 
and Charities and Corrections. The program 
has not been overcrowded with papers and 
much time has been given to discussion. 
Many breathing places are planned through 
the next five days to prevent over- weariness 
from too close confinement. 

There is substantial agreement here that we 
need to expand our polity on the fellowship 
side so that real help can be given those who 
need such help and the strength and resources 
of the denomination be easily massed at the 
points of destitution or emergency. 

Bishop W. M. Bell, D. D., was the eloquent 
spokesman of the United Brethren and told us 
how thoroughly in earnest his people are in 
trying to find a way of protest against the 
manifold divisions and a more effective ap- 
proach to the great problem of national evan- 
gelization. He expressed appreciation of the 
brotherly spirit manifested by our denomina- 
tion with its superior numbers and confidence 
in the successful consummation of our union. 

An interesting feature has been the intro- 
duction of some subject not on the program 
for the last half hour of a session and the 
calling out of many from the floor for short 
talks on these unexpected themes, The Home 
Missionary Meeting at Oak Park, Methods 
of Raising Money for Benevolence, Our Coast 
Paper, the Pacific, and Chinese Exclusion 
have been happily treated in this way and 
many men heard whose names do not appear 
on the program. 

I shall hope to say something more next 
week touching the further development and 
outcome of this meeting. 


Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 25 


Mrs. H. H. Leavitt of Somerville led the 
meeting. Mrs. J. D. Davis of Japan spoke 
of the recent death of Mrs. J. L. Atkinson 
of Kobe, for thirty-three years a missionary. 

Miss Lamson tcld of the home going of 
Mrs. Mary E. Bissell of Ahmednagar, India, 
“ mother’”’ of the Marathi Mission. For fifty- 
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five years she had been a most devoted and 
successful worker among the Hindu women, 
and after many months of invalidism, she 
entered into rest April 21, 1906. 

Several spoke of the semi-annual meeting 
recently held in Campello. 

Mrs. Leavitt described a plan lately adopted 
by some members of Saffolk Branch in which 
several women have agreed to try to secure 
nine others to give, not one dollar each, but 
a cent a day for one hundred days, each gift 
to be accompanied by a prayer. 





In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregattonalist may be found in Chicago at 
the bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Growth of the Churches 


The churches in the Chicago Association 
have generally increased their membership 
during the year. There have been no revivals 
in the former sense of that word. Yet many 
churches have held extra meetings. To the 
larger churches the additions, a majority on 
confession of faith, have been in excess of 
one hundred each, and to the smaller the ad- 
ditions have been even more encouraging. 
This is especially true of the missionary 
churches. The additions are chiefly from 
Sunday schools and the ease with which these 
Sunday schools are multiplied in number and 
increased in size and efficiency is testimony 
to the fact that the children of working people 
are not hostile to religious influences or to 
churches. Bishop Anderson of the Episcopal 
Church has confirmed more than 1,900 persons 
during the year. Probably not less than this 
number have been added to the Baptists, Meth- 
dists and the Presbyterians. 


Persecution by Neglect 


Rev. Father Jeremiah J. Crowley, a Catholic 
priest without charge, in the archdiocese of 
Chicago is an earnest advocate of the public 
school. While yet in office he attacked the 
parochial school for its inefficiency and has 
published a book entitled, The Parochial 
School, a Curse to the Church, a Menace to 
the Nation. Protestant religieus papers have 
spoken well of it, but Catholic. papers do not 
notice it. Sunday evening, Father Crowley 
delivered a lecture in Orchestra Hall on The 
‘*Godless’’ Public School, but the daily press 
did not notice it either by way of advertise- 
ment or comment. Mr. Crowley is eloquent 
and courageous in expressing his opinions. 
He is canonically in good standing but is re- 
fused a parish and his opinions are denounced 
as heretical. 


Parewell for Dr. and Mrs. J. H. George 


Thursday evening the ladies of Union Park 
Church gave a largely attended farewell re- 
ception to President and Mrs. George who 
soon leave Chicago for Burlington, Vt. They 
have been faithful members of Union Park 
Chureh and by their presence at its services 
whenever possible, by their advice and their 
gifts have added very greatly to its efficiency. 

Chicago, May 26. FRANKLIN. 


Dr. Warren F. Day’s Fortieth 
Anniversary 


The pastor emeritus of First Church, Los Angeles, 
Cal., celebrated the fortieth anniversary of his ordl- 
nation in May. He graduated from Wheaton Col- 
lege in 1863 and three years later from Chicago 
Seminary, which gave him his doctorate in 1900. 
Nearly twelve years of the forty were spent in 
Ottawa, Ill. Foran equal period he has been in the 
present pastorate. The Los Angeles church has 
grown from 431 to about 1,500 and is largest of the 
Congregational sisterhood outside Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Dr. Day has the unusual ¢xperience of serving his 
church and having associated with him in the pas- 
torate, his son, William Horace Day. The numer- 
ous congratulations which have come to him show 
the appreciation felt for a minister who remains 
many years with one church. 
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New Hampshire Congregationalists at Exeter 


As one enters leafy Exeter and sees its broad 
highways, its ample colonial dwellings with 
spacious grounds, its numerous churches and 
schools, all set in a framework of towering 
elms, drooping larches and blossom-laden 
apple trees; and as he breathes the subtle 
atmosphere of culture and good will, he real- 
izes what a good thing it was for New Hamp- 
shire when, in the days of the Anne Hutch- 
inson controversy, Massachusetts banished 
John Wheelock, who founded this busy yet 
reposeful town, long one of New Hampshire’s 
fairest jewels, and which now entertains the 
State Association for the sixth time. And 
where better could her Congregational hosts 
~ gather to discuss The Unity of Education and 
Religion than here, where these two elements 
have long blended, largely through the infiu- 
ence of the entertaining churches, First and 
Phillips, and of its high grade schools, Phillips 
Academy and the Robinson *‘ Fem. Sem.’’? 


THE UNITY OF EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


By far the most important session, from the 
outside point of view, and the one which 
directly discussed the above subject, resem- 
bled a section of a convention of the R. E. A. 
It provided four strong papers by Dr. Lock- 
hart of Manchester, Rev. Messrs. Thayer of 
Portsmouth and McCartney of Goffstown, and 
Hon. Henry C. Morrison, state superintend- 
ent of education. Dr. Lockhart, while noting 
that the aim of education and religion, to ob- 
tain perfection, is identical, deplored the lack 
of religious teaching in our public schools, 
which he thought chiefly responsible for the 
lowering of ideals in after life. ‘* The Spartan 
youth,” he said, ‘‘ were taught to die for the 
state. Are our American youth taught to live 
on the state?” A surface morality and the 
duties of citizenship may be taught apart from 
religion; but the deeper morality fruiting in 
self-sacrifice, requires faith in the existence of 
God and in immortality. 

Mr. Thayer, by marshaling a rich array of 
definitions of education and religion from high 
sources, both ancient and modern, was pecul- 
iarly successful in showing the unity of the 
two, but drawing this distinction, that edu- 
cation is the process, religion the result. 
The task of the best modern educators is the 
awakening and developing of hidden powers 
not by formal routine but by contact with life; 
the development of the whole man in knowl- 
edge, love and power, its goal being the per- 
sonality set free, a new revelation of God, 
another son of God to justify the travail of 
the ages. 

Mr. McCartney ably answered the question, 
How Can Religion Make an Ally of Education? 
It must recognize education as a force equal 
in importance with itself. Religion should 
engage the efforts of educated men and edu- 
cators, should sympathize with the method 
of education, respect its conclusions, and be 
more largely influenced by its spirit of investi- 
gation and search for realities. 

Mr. Morrison contended that this unity 
should resolve itself into the co-operation of the 
church and the school. Unity may be practi- 
cally realized through making the church a 
means of stimulating and informing public 
opinion in the direction of efficient schools. 
These, under competent teachers of serious 
purpose and lofty spirit may generate not 
only moral fiber but Christian character. 


THE EVENING SESSIONS 


This association always begins with the 
moderator’s address, followed by the associa- 
tion sermon. Deacon E. Scott Owen of Con- 
cord, the courteous, level-headed moderator, 
gave a brief historical acéount of Exeter, and 
effectively emphasized the movements for unity 
and evangelism. 

Rev. J. M. Wathen of Claremont preached 
forty minutes from Isa. 6: 1-8. He rebuked 





wickedness and negligence in high places, 
the burden of his message being that a man 
is responsible up to the level of his highest 
vision of truth. 

To see Secretary Hillman’s radiant face and 
hear his enthusiastic story of the work ameng 
aided churches, one would never dream that it 
abounds in discouragements or that physical 
weakness compels him to lay it down at the 
close of the coming year. Forty-eight mis- 
sionaries laboring in 61 churches and stations 
report 101 hopeful conversions and 81 acces- 
sions to the churches. An interesting feature 
has been the work among lumbermen carried 
on by the state missionary, Rev. Edward A. 
Tuck and his wife. The total receipts were 
$18,227—a loss, caused by a falling off in leg- 
acies. 

Rev. Thomas Chalmers of Manchester 
sounded a clarion call to our own church and 
the other uniting churches to join forces to 
avert the peril which he thinks menaces us 
because of the tremendous influx of Roman 
Catholic foreigners. 

President Tucker gave a square look at the 
home missionary situation with practical sug- 
gestions as to meeting conditions. He ex- 
plained the new relation between the na- 
tional and state societies, paid a high tribute 
to Secretary Hillman’s nineteen years of 
generous, joyful, rewarding service, and took 
a much more encouraging view of the incoming 
foreigner than did Mr. Chalmers. 


A SURVEY OF THE STATE 


The report of the statistical secretary was 
begun by the sainted Dr. S. L. Gerould and 
completed by Rev. D. P. Hatch, acting secre- 
tary last year. The churches number 187, 
one less than a year ago. Monroe and Con- 
cord Memorial have been dropped, but a lusty 
infant church has been formed at Pike, a sub- 
urb of Haverhill, with fifty charter members 
and an installed pastor, making the apparent 
loss a real gain. Other figures are discourag- 
ing. The loss in church membership, however, 
is largely accounted for by revision of rolls. 
The item which kindled special rejoicing— 
and the most important of all—was that of 
accessions on confession—364 against 335 the 
previous year. The statistics were treated 
suggestively as ‘“‘subjects for thought, com 
parison and inspiration toward better things.” 

The narrator, Rev. J. E. Whitley, sent out 
five questions to secure the material for his 
story of the churches. From the replies we 
learn that twelve churches report material 
progress. The religious spirit was strongest 
wherever Christians came together for ear- 
nest work. Perhaps largest results were shown 
at Pilgrim Church, Nashua, all but seven of 
whose sixty-five active Endeavorers are in the 
church. 

Co-operation of pastor and people appeared 
in Sunday school work, visitation and debt- 
raising. Revivals were recognized in these 
lines: finances, debt-paying, sociability, church 
attendance, church conscience; in song, prayer, 
missionary interest and benevolence. At the 
Dartmouth College Church eighty members 
were received on one Sunday, part of them by 
certificate, and every pewis rented. The nar- 
rator closed his intelligent sympathetic study 
of conditions with a call for co-operation. 

Fraternal greetings were brought by the 
Baptist and Methodist pastors of Exeter. The 
latter, Rev. R. H. Huse, in an exceedingly 
racy speech, used the happy figure of an inter- 
denominational quartet, in which the Epis- 
copalians sing high soprano; the Congrega- 
tionalists alto, in rich and cultured tones; the 
Baptists a clear, strong tenor, and the Meth- 
odists, ’way down among the common people, 
a substantial bass; while all together chant, 
Blest Be the Tie that Binds. 

The early fathers evidently conceived of an 
auditorium as a place for hearing and seeing. 


The transfer of the audience, between the 
second and third sessions, from the quaint, 
colonial meeting house of First Church, with 
its wide, luminous spaces and perfect acoustic 
properties, to the artistic modern edifice of 
Phillips Church, with its elaborately-carved 
woodwork, richly-stained windows and su- 
perb organ, was an architectural leap of more 
than,a century. 


THE WOMAN’S MEETING 


It was brisk, bright and effective. Mr. 
Harry Wade Hicks set forth the reflex effect 
of missions upon the spirituality of the home 
church and its value as a stimulus to evangel- 
ism; also indicating a continuous campaign 
of missionary study for the local church. 

Mrs. C. M. Lamson, editor of Life and 
Light, made an effective plea for the 50,000 
Spanish-American children in New Mexico, 
which is like a piece of heathenism set 
down in the midst of a Christian country. 
The incoming multitudes which will follow 
Government irrigation and the prospect of 
speedy statehood call for greatly increased 
gifts. 

BUSINESS 


Resolutions were adopted sympathizing with 
the Congo Reform Association; favoring the 
abolishment of the name Fast Day as applied 
to a legal holiday in New Hampshire and sug- 
gesting that the objects of a day of prayer 
could better be secured during Holy Week or 
the first week in January. The reading of 
this resolution caused a spirited debate: 


Resolved, That the time has come for New 
Hampshire to have as its political standard 
bearers men who are clean, responsible and: 
law abiding, who have no alliance with the 
liquor traffic and who have publicly avowed 
their antagonism to those great evils which 
threaten to corrupt moral forces of our state. 


Objected to by Mr. Thayer of Portsmouth, 
on the ground of its involving hasty action if 
aimed at a particular person, it was warmly 
defended by Hon. Daniel C. Remich of Little- 
ton in a ringing speech which brought into. 
the peaceful sanctuary the atmosphere of leg- 
islative halls. The resolution was carried by 
a large majority. 

A resolution was passed in appreciation of 
the valuable life and work of Dr. Samuel L. 
Gerould, statistical secretary of the association 
for thirty-two years. He is succeeded by Mr. 
Joseph Benton of Concord. The next meeting 
will be held in Laconia. 


CLOSING ADDRESSES 


Taking as his text the reported loss of 2,226 
in Sunday school enrollment, against a gain of 
76,000 in Baptist Sunday schools, Rev. C. A. 
Brand, managing editor of the Pilgrim Press, 
in a sensible and stimulating address sug- 
gested these methods of building up the Sun- 
day school: (a) More definite conception of 
its object, viz, to make efficient Christians; 
(b) more definite expectation of speedy re- 
sults; (c) reconstruction of the church’s 
working plan to allow the pastor more time 
forthechildren. After Rev. Granville Yager’s 
fervent address on Evangelism came a stimulat- 
ing talk from Mr. Don O. Shelton, junior 
secretary of the C. H. M.S., on The Christian 
Conquest of America. 

It was reserved for Rey. Arthur W. Bailey, 
the young pastor of First Church, Keene, to 
speak the last word. To the theme, The Cer- 
tain Triumph of God’s Work and Counsel, he 
brought a wealth of illustration from history, 
sacred and profane; and as the workers who 
had been facing difficult problems ligtened to 
his heartening words, the burden lifted; they 
girded up their loins more firmly and went. 
their way, with a light in their eyes that pre- 
saged victory. 
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Under the favoring auspices of weather, 
accessibility of rallying point and important 
business to transact, the meeting of the Michi- 
gan Association and Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies convened in the lovely city 
of Flint. 

Rev. B. H. Burtt of Ludington opened the 
sessions of the association with a forceful and 
ringing appeal for genuineness and manhood 
in ministry and churches, taking for his text, 
** Well done, good and faithful servant.’”’ It 
was a refreshingly unconventional sermon, 
full of inspiration, and gave a fine tone to the 
meetings. 

The registrar, Rev. John P. Sanderson gave, 
as usual, a carefully prepared annual report 
which contained a better showing than for 
some years past. There was noted an in- 
crease in membership of several hundred, and 
a much larger percentage of the increase was 
on confession than for the previous year. It 
also noted a rising tide of spiritual interest 
among the churches. 

The committee on oversight and fellowship, 
which has been at work two years, has evi- 
dently started new influences, whose effects 
are already noticeable. The application of 
the new administration only awaits the in- 
duction of the new superintendent, as most of 
the local associations during the year have 
earnestly considered the plan and their action 
has been uniformly favorable. The new plan 
already has been noted in the columns of The 
Congregationalist. 

The well-prepared report of the central ad- 
visory committee contained good suggestions 
which were considered in detail and adopted. 
it was recommended that time be taken to test 
the working of the new plan carefully before 
incorporation of its rules in the constitution, 
as it was found that slight modifications were 
already necessary, and that by waiting a year 
or two it might be desirable to recast the 
whole constitution. The report was well 
received. 

The Sunday school committee’s report awak- 
ened joy, for it showed that the Sunday school 
was again well on the up-grade. It showed 
additions over last year of 1,100 scholars en- 
rolled, and considerable swelling of the con- 
tributions. It was prophesied that this year 
will show larger gains still. Much of this 
improvement is due to the untiring enthusiasm 
of Sapt. William Ewing. The committee on 
young people’s work urged the interests of 
the Y. P. S. C. E., and suggested that the 
original methods may well be modified to suit 
modern and varying conditions but emphasized 
the covenant feature as necessary to all. 

The divorce question was ably presented 
by Rev. A. G. Beach of Ypsilanti and was 
fully discussed. The standing committee on 
same recommended legislation along these 
lines: That all licenses be applied for one 
month before marriage; that each party to the 
contract be required to state whether divorced, 
and if so, give date of receiving same, and that 
neither party be allowed to remarry within 
one year; that the legislature of Michigan be 
requested to confer with other states looking 
toward uniform laws. 

Judge Eugene Wilbur stirred up much en- 
thusiasm by his address on The Church and 
Public Morality; saying in part that the Church 
must inspire men to purity and patriotism: 
that we must, look’to the Church to solve this 
problem by enforcing the last teachings of 
Jesus Christ. No minister is doing his full 
duty till he:deals fairly with social questions. 
Our cities as a rule are ill-governed com- 
munities, and in many respects we are fifty 
years behind the municipal conditions of 
Europe. Rev. Mac H. Wallace’s answer to 
the question, Have We a Message for the 
Hour? was strong and helpful. Large place 
was given to Rev. C. W. Stephenson—pastor 
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Michigan State Meeting 


of the Methodist Protestant church of Saginaw 
and a member of the Dayton council—to 
present the subject of Our Proposed Union. 
His message was a fine sketch of the move- 
ment and a strong presentation of its impor- 
tance. Both the man and his message were 
enthusiastically received. 

The annual meeting of the Home Missionary 
Society was one of the brightest sessions. 
Under the topic, Messages from the Wide 
Field, Dr. Warren presented a few samples 





REV. WILLIAM H. WARREN 

of the work. The messages were by pastors 
in various parts-of Michigan. The report of 
the trustees set forth reasons for increased 
support of the work. 

On the joint recommendation of the central 
advisory board and the executive committee 
of the home missionary board, Rev. John 
Wesley Sutherland, D. D., of Detroit was 
unanimously chosen to succeed Rey. W. H. 
Warren, D. D., as superintendent. Reports 
from the Dayton council stirred up consider- 
able discussion on several points of faith and 
polity. These reports were upon: (a) The 
Declaration of Faith, by Rev. H. P. DeForest, 
D. D., and (b) The Proposed Polity, by Rev. 
John P. Sanderson. It was moved to forward 
Mr. Sanderson’s paper to the council’s com- 
mittee on polity. 

At the annual meeting of the Michigan 
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REV. 


Foreign Missionary Society the principal ad- 
dress was given by Rev. Francis M. Price of 
Micronesia. 

A touching incident of the meeting was that 
of presenting Dr. Warren and Rev. John P. 
Sanderson, co laborers for twelve years, in an 
informal way, with small gifts of money con- 
tributed quickly in sums of $1 by a number of 
friends, ministers and laymen. Both brethren 
responded with deep feeling. Mr. Sanderson, 
who has held the offices of secretary and treas- 
urer of the State Association and treasurer of 


the Home Missionary Society, had resigned 
that the new administration might be per- 
fectly free. The association simply would 
not allow him to drop out, and when he was 
re-elected and announced his acceptance for 
another year, the association rose in a body 
to show its satisfaction. 


THE RETIRING SECRETARY 


Dr. William H. Warren, who retires from 
the secretaryship of home missions, came to 
this work twelve years ago from a successful 
pastorate of Central Church, Cincinnati, O. 
His superintendency has been marked by high 
ideals for himself, the churches and pastors. 
He always kept before the churches the 
thought of self-support through larger conse- 
cration of manhood and means. He encour- 
aged the missionary pastors to seek thorough 
mental equipment, large-hearted sympathy 
with their parishes and intense love of their 
work. 

His superintendency has also been marked 
by compulsory retrenchment. Enlargement 
has been practically impossible. His service 
was that of conserving and maturing work 
rather than entering new fields. Still in the 
twelve years, about thirty churches have 
been organized, with few exceptions in com- 
munities where there is no other English- 
speaking Protestant work. 

Dr. Warren has been essentially “‘ pastor-at- 
large,’’ everywhere and always carrying cheer 
and encouragement in visits like benedictions. 
He has left his mark upon the life of the 
churches and his retirement will be keenly 
felt. His resignation is due toa growing sense 
of duty to his family, and he has judged it 
wise to lay down the state work at this time 
of readjustment of Congregational affairs and 
the introduction of what is known in Michigan 
as the plan for larger oversight and fellow- 
ship. Weare glad that he plans to remain in 
Michigan. 

It was evident that he had won a large 
place in the affeetions of his brethren and 
the churches by the enthusiasm with which 
he was greeted, the audience standing when 
he began to speak his farewell words, and 
again when the association voted a resolu- 
tion of appreciation. 


THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT 


Rev. John Wesley Sutherland, D.D., pas- 
tor of North Church, Detroit, who has been 
called to the superintendency of home mis- 
sions, was born in a Methodist parsonage in 
Cincinnati. After afew years of trying minis- 
terial work, which temporarily impaired his 
health, he entered business in St. Louis, Mo., 
residing in the growing suburb of Webster 
Groves, and united with the Congregational 
Church, the only one in that suburb. Soon 
he became Sunday school superintendent and 
was otherwise identified with its activities. 
When the church became vacant the commit- 
tee decided to ask its own Sunday school 
leader to step up higher. Dr. Sutherland 
accepted the call and remained with the church 
nearly nine years, during which the member- 
ship grew and a splendid edifice was built. 

Feeling the strain of work and the need of 
more bracing climate, he came to Detroit and 
united with First Church. After fourteen 
months of business life, again he entered pas- 
toral work at Wauwatosa, Wis. Here he had 
spent over two years when called to be Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton’s associate pastor, with 
special care of the development of North 
Sunday school, Detroit. Out of this Sunday 
school in sixteen months Dr. Sutherland 
started off with a large self-supporting church 
in 1902. He has received 390 members, one- 
third on confession. All cherish the hope 
that this new superintendency of our home 
missions may be highly successful. J. H. 





























































Rhode Island Conference 


Conference weather—that’s the word! Sun- 
shine, blue skies and cool breezes blended 
with the stately beauty of Central Church, 
Providence, into a harmony which oiled the 
wheels of business and discussion alike. To 
be sure, the architecture of the building is 
Florid- Renaissance of a pronounced type and, 
with all its stateliness, possesses the faults of 
its kind—one could almost hear Ruskin’s howls 
of rage over those inside drip-moldings—and 
the evangelistic committee kept up its record 
as a storm center, having twice to be gently 
laid on the table; but with these slight excep- 
tions, ‘noble days in a noble building,” was 
the universal verdict. 

Organization was effected with McConnell 
and Williston, and the conference settled down 
to listen to the reports of the churches after 
the brief busineis of committee manufacture. 
Alas! the stated scribe, obedient to orders, 
had curtailed the liberty of the clerks and 
forbidden superfluous piety or adulation of 
pasters, pinning the rhetoric down to the four- 
hundred-word limit and results were disas- 
trous; a gloom had fallen over the spirits of 
the entire body. Nevertheless, the facts were 
far from lugubrious. Four parishes had new 
pastors and two, new assistants, all apparently 
the very cleverest attainable; two boasted 
new buildings; one, horse sheds raised by the 
manual labor of the members; and half a 
dozen, emendations and additions; while the 
freshly started Men’s Clubs, sewing schools 
and gymnasium classes gladdened all believ- 
ers in an institutional church. The cheerful 
voice of Rev. T. N. Owen of Bristol summed 
it all up and, far from catching the scribal 
dejection, soared into heights of poetical quo- 
tation seldom inspired by statistics. 

The addresses began with a study of The 
Preaching Function, by Rev. J. A. Richards, 
the new pastor of Newport. He started with 
the encouraging assurance that never in the 
history of the race could an individual preacher 
obtain a larger hearing than at this hour; took 
for his keynote and ideal, Preaching to Make 
a Difference; dwelt with delightful phrase- 
ology and clever analysis on the topic chosen 
for the sermon, the method of treatment and 
personality of the preacher, closing with an 
impassioned sppeal for a personal experience 
of all truth taught. Then followed two speak- 
ers who evidently had set out to shake from 
the Rhode Island churches any historic leth- 
argy and succeededadmirably. Never asleepy 
eye was observable through all the vast build- 
ing. Rev. M. L. Williston considered, with 
his usual biting epigrams which cling and 
sting, The Teaching Function, finding it to be, 
** Just the divine art of making good men.”’ 
The Bible has been unfairly treated and can 
no longer be considered the teacher of physics, 
of zodlogy—even when it treats ‘‘the sub- 
marine voyage of Jonah”—nor of any other 
modern scientific question; it is simply the 
Progressive Revelation of the Heavenly Life. 
Prof. J. Q. Dealey of Brown brought to the 
discussion of The Function of Social Service 
a voice and smile which were childlike and 
bland, combined with a total disregard for tra- 
ditions which had in it somewhat the upsetting 
qualities of a child’s philosophy of life. He 
scored the sloth of parsons who attack the 
liquor seller never attending Protestant 
preaching, and leave unscathed the man 
renting his place for immoral purposes of 
any kind, who is afraid of the vested interests 
represented by his flock, and therefore leaves 
untouched the burning issues of the day. A 
spirited debate revealed lack of agreement 
among the ministers, but fervent desire to 
learn, repent and reform. Communion fol- 
lowed and the evening was given to an ad- 
dress by Prof. G. W. Knox of Union Semi- 
nary on The Sphere of the Church. 

On missionary day reports of the foreign 
and home work were varied by a spirited pre- 
sentation of the Dayton council by Rev. J. L. 
Sewall, and talks by Rev. E. T. Root and Mr. 
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Don O. Shelton. The morning was largely 
occapied by business, of which the most im- 
portant items were: Resolutions favoring 
union with the United Brethren and the 
Methcdist Protestants; expressing ‘‘ full con- 
fidence in the wisdom, integrity, and Christian 
purpose of Rev. A. B. Cristy ’’—whose case 
was recently reviewed in The Congregational- 
ist; looking to the re-establishment of the 
Union Church at Newport; recommending 
closer federation; and changing the date of 
the annual conference to the third Tuesday 
in May. Je Orde 





Iowa Association 


This association met at Dubuque, May 15-18. 
The main session was with First Church, but 
simultaneous evening meetings were held at 
Summit Church, Immanuel Church and Eagle 
Point Chapel. 

The program was exceptionally strong. 
Every paper or address merits special men- 
tion. Evening programs included the associa- 
tion sermon by Dr. Denney of Charles City, 
two strong addresses on Greater Congrega- 
tionalism in Iowa, by Dr. Vittum of Grinnell, 
and Its Opportunity for Spiritual Leadership 
by Dr. Hodgdon of Des Moines, and a great 
address by Dr. Conrad of Boston on The In- 
spirational Faith for the Twentieth Century. 

Dr. C. A. Moore of Davenport, the able and 
efficient moderator, was honored with a special 
resolution of appreciation. 

The presence of Dr. Ephraim Adams, one 
of the two surviving members of the Iowa 
Band, at his sixty third State Association, 
was a benediction. 

The distinguishing feature of all lowa Asso- 
ciation meetings, the time-honored constitu- 
tional devotional hour, from 9 30 to 10 30 each 
morning, still has great influence upon our 
spiritual life and ideals. 

The amount of business transacted and the 
earnest attention given it would indicate that 
the association is something more than a mere 
meeting place or occasion. The printed re- 
ports of standing committees were evidences 
of thorough work done during the year. An 
important agreement was entered into between 
the association and our Sunday School and 
Publishing Society which will result in enlarg- 
ing the work of the state. The agreement 
also looks to the wider field in providing for 
expending twenty-five per cent. of all money 
raised by Iowa churches for Sunday school 
work in pioneer fields cutside the state. 

Equally important business was transacted 
at the meeting of the State Home Missionary 
Society. Dr. T. O. Douglass was elected sec- 
retary for the twenty-fifth year. The new 
relation with the national society was unani- 
mously approved. Iowa proposes to continue 
self. support and to assign twenty per cent. of 
all money raised in the state to work in the 
regions beyond. 

Several vigorous debates contributed zest to 
the session. One had to do with the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider the religious 
education of Congregational youth in colleges. 
The committee was appointed and will give 
special attention to provision for shepherding 
such young men and young women when 
studying in institutions which cannot ade- 
quately provide for definitely religious over- 
sight or instruction. 

Naturally the topic of greatest interest and 
discussion was that of Tri-unity. A long and 
earnest debate followed the report of the 
committee on resolutions, who brought in a 
strongly favorable resolution. Pronounced 
opposition was evident. Another division, 
equally pronounced, fully indorsed the steps 
already taken. The amended and unani- 
mously adopted resolution may be taken as 
expressing the sentiment of the association in* 
favor of progress as rapidly as wisdom may 
allow. The clause of the adopted resolutions 
referring to this point reads: ** We rejoice in 
the hearty adoption by the Dayton Conference 
of a definite basis of union; we commend this 
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basis to our churches for consideration, recog- 
nizing that many details may yet be materi- 
ally modified, but believing that the Spirit of 
God is opening the way and directing us to 
the perfecting of this organic union.” 

It was a great meeting, and one which 
showed Congregationalism in Iowa as ready 
to do large things in the future, as in the past. 

J. Pet. 





Kansas Association 


The Kansas clans came to their capital city 
this year, the number of their delegates tax- 
ing even the generosity of the First and Cen- 
tral Churches. Kansas skies were never 
brighter nor weather pleasanter, and the three 
days of great meetings, May 15-18, will be 
long remembered. It was a time of rare 
fellowship. The ladies of First and Central 
Churches spread bountiful lunches each noon, 
people gathered in bunches and visited, and 
the impressions of fellowship and life are the 
stronger in all our churches. 

The sermon from Rev. O. B. Thurston of 
Manhattan, on The Forward Look, was a fit- 
ting inspiration to one of the greatest meetings 
of the association. Though proud of the 
fathers who made us, our outlook is not his- 
toric. Greater things are ours in the state and 
in the kingdom. 


A NATIONAL REVIVAL 


This general theme had no emotional or 
mystical objective. It presented rather the 
Church out for large service, looking at severe 
questions, criticising itself and the public life 
and aiming at a remedy that will make it 
truly the expression of the Christ life in the 
world. Judge Benson of Ottawa looked at 
Public Wrongs, Dr. Sheldon called for larger 
Ethical Service, Rev. C. M. Clark spoke for 
the Personal Element in the Religious Life, 
and so op, the great thought holding the at- 
tention of the brethren for three days. 

Kansans were here to “‘do business”’ and 
there was “‘something doing” all the time. 
The women of the foreign board held their 
meetings and the evening was devoted to 
strong addresses by representatives of the 
American Board, Mr. Channon and Miss Pat- 
terson. Mrs. R. B. Guild of Chicago, gave 
much inspiration by telling what she had seen 


abroad. 
HOME MISSIONS 


Thursday afternoon was given to the Kansas 
Home Missionary Society, which hastened 
this year to acknowledge constituent relation 
to the national society and pledge a part of 
its funds to the national work. It has com- 
missioned forty-one men to serve in forty-six 
places. Its workers reported 395 additions to 
churches last year. It spent $8,045, and would 
have closed its year without debt except for a 
shortage reported in 1905 on which it had paid 
interest. The brethren were not able to look 
with composure on the fact that the state and 
national work should be hindered by a debt of 
$1,500 and proceeded, with characteristic Kan- 
san method, to lift it and set the society free. 
Enthusiasm was intense, and to make the 
cause more real Dr. H. C. Herring of Omaha 
came as the guest of the K. C. H. M. S. to 
speak on The Responsibility of the Western 
Churches to the Cause of National Home Mis- 
sions. Dr. Herring fairly won every heart. 
He had none of the spectacular to tell of ex- 
perience in camp or slum; but the cause that 
has to do with great institutions, the source of 
all good in this land and the beginning of love 
for other lands was put in a masterly way. 
There is no rivalry between the two states, 
and this leader of Congregational forces in 
Nebraska has now a host of friends in the 
Sunflower State. 

Little was done at this meeting in the way 
of church unity. Delegates from the United 
Brethren Church were welcomed, and felt to 
be a part of our own household, but no public 
action was taken. The association reaffirmed 
its belief that the local association should be 
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honored in every council of ordination. It 
instructed its committee on pastoral supply to 
be vigorous in effort to secure gocd men. It 
dared to approve the opening of a Congrega- 
tional settlement in the State University, and 
in general this asscciation will be recalled as 
one of the busiest and most significant of our 
state meetings. Through all the hard work 
of the three days’ sessions, Dr. C. S. Sargent of 
Wichita, as moderator, conducted the work 
with happy results. There was no friction, 
no diversity of objective, but a common pur- 
pose. 

Dr. W. L. Tenney and Dean Sanders were 
the only representatives of national societies 
present. Dr. Sanders made his initial visit, 
and his address at the close of the association 
on The Teaching Function of the Church will 
bear good fruit. H. Ei 7. 


Semi-Annual Meeting, W. B. M. 


SOUTH CHURCH, CAMPELLO, BROCKTON, 
MAY 22 





The event of the six months prominent in 
annals and memory was the death of the 
president, Mrs. Judson Smith, to whom tender 
and appreciative tribute was paid. Mrs. C.H. 
Daniels, vice-president, presided, and urged 
the laying aside for the day of ordinary bur- 
dens, with the appropriate suggestion of 
*““pace and poise.’”’ The cordial welcome of 
Mrs. A. F. Pierce, in behalf of all the en- 
tertainers, included bits of history of the 
churches and of the city of Brockton. 

Miss Stanwood, home secretary, gave some 
Glimpses Near Home. Meetings of branches 
and local societies have called for frequent 
attendance by secretaries and missionaries on 
furlough. Since November several have re- 
turned to their fields. Miss Edith Gates and 
Dr. Eleanor Stephenson have gone as new 
recruits to Ahmednagar, while Miss Florence 
Hartt has married Mr. Hazen and removed to 
Sholapur, with only a change of station. The 
Marathi Mission loses from its ranks Mrs. 
M. E. Bissell, who has given more than fifty 
years of her life to work among that people. 

Several missionaries returning for furlough 
have been welcomed to the homeland. Miss 
Alice E. Seibert of South Orange, N. J., is to 
go soon to the Zulu Mission to teach in the 
Umzambe Girls’ School. She will be accom- 
panied by Miss Alice Smith, who also goes to 
Umzambe to spend a year with her sister, 
who is in charge of that school. Miss Cary 
Noble is under appointment to North China. 
Receipts for the six months are: Contribu- 
tions for regular work, $44,960.22; ‘*Spe- 
cials,’’ $2,323.75; legacies, $11,315.60. Total, 
$58,599.57. 

Miss Lamson, foreign secretary, gave an 
address upon Latter Day Heroism, forcibly 
illustrated by the experience of fire at Con- 
stantinople College and at Aintab; by the case 
of a missionary in Van, Turkey, who faces 
the necessity of abandoning work dearer to 
her than life itself to take up home cares in 
this country; by the workers in Marsovan, 
Turkey, who wait with patience for the re- 
cruits needed; by those in Austria who say 
when requests have to be denied, ‘“‘ If these 
things must be so, at least the Word of God is 
not bound’; by those in India who are 
numerically inadequate to the tasks that must 
be met; by those in Japan who bravely adapt 
themselves to new conditions which have 
arisen since the war; in China, ‘‘one great, 
white harvest field,’ with so few reapers; in 
Micronesia, where the cyclone of last year 
wrought such havoc; and these are not all. 

The six missionaries who made addresses 
seemed to bring their work very near. Miss 
H. Juliette Gilson of Melsetter, East Africa, 
told of Experiences in Rhodesia. Miss Hester 
Db. Jenkins of Constantinople College de- 
scribed The Life of a Turkish Woman "’; Miss 
Theresa I.. Huntington of Harpoot, Turkey, 
gave three little stories of Friends in Turkey. 
Seforita Carolina Marcial of Madrid, now in 
this country in behalf of the International In- 


stitute for Girls in Spain, told what this 
school, established by Mrs. Gulick, has done 
for Spanish girls. Having herself been a 
pupil there since she was seven years old, 
beginning with kindergarten and coming up 
through the various grades to the senior year, 
she herself illustrates this work. Miss Oc- 
tavia W. Mathews, at home from Mexico for 
a brief vacation, talked of our Neighbors 
Across the Border, and especially of the Girls’ 
School at Guadalajara. Rev. Walter T. Currie 
of Chisamba, West Central Africa, talked of 
Missionary Pioneering in West Africa, a work 
in which he modestly claims nothing, but has 
borne a conspicuous part. 





Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


BEARD, REUBEN A., formerly of Prospect 8t. Ch., 
Cambridge, Mass., to First Ch., Fargo, N. D., also 
to chancellorship of Lincoln Memorial University, 
Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 

BLAKE, HENRY A., Rochester, N. H., to Stafford 
Springs, Ct. Accepts, beginning work May 31. 
BROWN, FRANK J., So. Milwaukee, Wis., to Clin- 

tonville. Accepts. 

GREENE, Epw. P., to West Brooksville, Me., for a 
second year. Declines. 

HALLIDAY, JAMES F., Union Sem., to Greenville, 
Mich. 

HATCH, GEO. B., Three Oaks, Mich., to Ware, 
Mass. 

KETTLE, Wo. F., Homer, N. Y., to Oswego. Ac- 
cepts. 

MARKWICK, Wo. F., Ansonia, Ct., to Worthington, 
Mass. Accepts, beginning July 1. 

MICKELS, PETER A., formerly of Worcester, Mass., 
to Scandinavian Ch., Woburn. Accepts. 

SCHERMERHORN, HERMAN H., Yale Sem., to 
Deansboro, N. Y. Accepts, and is at work. 

WAGNER, WALTER A., Asbury Park, N. J., to South 
Ch., Pittsfield Mass. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALLINGTON, A. A., o. Cedar, Mich., May 23. Ser- 
mon, Rev. W. A. Minty; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. F. Crane, W. H. Hurlburt, Demas Cochlin and 
Alfred Bentall. 

PENMAN, JOHN §., 4. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., May 
22. Sermon, Dr. A. H. Bradford; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Alex. MacColl, J. 8S. Kettell and 
Drs. W. B. Hill and W. A. Robinson. 

PRATT, ARTHUR P., ¢. Bellows Falls, Vt., May 24. 
Sermon, Dr. Asher Anderson; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. L. Ballou, R. W. Roundy, J. H. Reid, 
J. T. Stocking, H. R. Miles, C. W. Jackson and 
Dr. C. H. Merrill. 

QUINT, JOHN H., i. Rockland, Me., May 23. Ser- 
mon, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. C. A. Moore, L. D. Evans, I. A. Flint, 
G. C. DeMott, W. C. Curtis, O. W. Folsom and 


E. M. Cousins. 
Restgnations 


BLAKE, HENRY A., Rochester, N. H. 

HARRISON, CHAS., Free Ch., Woodfords, Portland, 
Me., to accept the position of assistant professor 
in English and philosopby at N. H. State College. 

HOLDEN, EpwIn K., San Bernardino, Cal. 

KETTLE, WM. F., Homer, N. Y., after eight years’ 
service. 

LEEs, JoHN W., Westminster, Mass., after 11 
years’ service. 

MENTE, GERHARD RK. [U. B.], Welsh, La. 

MILLS, RICHARD B., Harpswell, Me. 

STAATS, HENRY T., North Ch., Pasadena, Cal., 
after 18 years’ service, 

TORREY, JOSEPH, Shirley, Mass., after 13 years’ 


service. 
Churches Organized 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Union Cong., 21 May, 67 
members from the African M. E. 


Licensed to Preach 


By ANDOVER ASSOCIATION, May 22, Bruce W. 
Brotherston, Ellery C. Clapp, Harrison L. Pack- 
ard, Arthur A. McBride and Clifford L. Miller, all 
ofj Andover Seminary. 


Personals 


STEVENS, HENRY A., Brighton, Mass., who has 
been supplying the pulpit of First Ch., Rochester, 
for the past three years, has recently been invited 
to serve a fourth year at an increased salary. 


Gitts 


Houuis, N. H.—Among the evidences of interest in 
their late pastor, Dr. 8. L. Gerould, some of the peo- 
ple placed telephone in parsonage. Church has 
recently received a legacy of $1,000 from a prom- 
inent resident who is not a church member. 

SAXONVILLE, MA8s., Rev. H. P. Hughes. Individ- 
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WATERBURY, Cr., First, Rev. C. A. Dinsmore. 
From ex-President Franklyn Carter of Williams 
College, handsome memorial window in honor of 
his half-sister, Mrs. Esther 8. Humiston, unveiled 
May 20. 

Anniversaries 


HARTFORD, Cr., Park. 10th of the pastorate of 
Rev. William W. Ranney, who while traveling 
with his wife in India, in recognition of the anni- 
versary sent to the church members a circular 
letter expressing rare appreciation and affection. 
It arrived on the anniversary date. 

OSHKOSH, WIS., First, 20th of the pastorate of 
Rev. Edward H. Smith, celebrated May 6, with 
special program. In the two decades he has re- 
ceived 556 new members, made five trips to Eu- 
rope, and served as chaplain, with rank of captain, 
in Spanish-American War. His“ people’s Sunday 
evening service,” under the auspices of the strong 
men’s club, is largely attended. New building to 
be erected, on institutional lines. 

PLYMOUTH, N. H., Rev. C. W. Wilson, 142d of or- 
ganization celebrated May 13 with special serv- 
ices, including reception of 10 members and 
consecration of individual communion set pre- 
sented in memory of Nathanael F., and Emma B. 
Draper by their children, Jason F. Draper and 
Henrietta D. Maynard. This is the oldest church 
in Grafton County. 

PoRT ANGELES, WN., Rev. G. N. Edwards, 18th, 
observed by this, the pioneer church in town and 
county, with sermon by Supt. W. W. Scudder, Jr., 
and historical addresses by Dr. Sam’l Greene 
and the pastor. Reception held second evening. 
Lot for parsonage secured and $450 on parsonage 
fund. : 

Waymarks 


AUSTIN, TEX., five years ago started with very 
small membership, homeless and with few friends. 


« Today membership nearly 200 and church home 





ual communion service, from Miss Martha Stone | 


of Newton Center 


neatest in the city. Success attributed to conse- 
cration of the members and efforts of pastor, Rev. 
R. J. Briggs. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Parkville, Rev. H. L. Pyle has 
received 45 into the church since Jan. 1, 29 on 
confession. 

FESSENDEN, N. D., Rev. Kimball Clarke. 12 mem- 
bers received during past year; edifice renovated 
inside and otherwise improved at cost of $600. 
New interest manifested in Sunday school work 
and in all other organizations connected with 
church. Thoroughly equipped teachers secured 
for Sunday school. Pastor preaching series of 
Sunday evening sermons on The Transfiguration 
of Christ. Pastor recently surprised with a gift 
of $60 from his people. Church has large oppor- 
tunity in this growing Western city, as it is the 
only English-speaking church. German Congre- 
gational church opened recently, under direction 
of Rev. Dan’] Neuenschwander. 

LITTLE VALLEY, N. Y., Rev. M. O. Van Keuren. 
At the annual meeting held May 1 reports showed 
an increase of 35% in morning congregations and 
of moreft han 100% in evening congregations over 
those of previous year. 33 members received 
since Aug. 1. Pastor granted an increase of $150 
in salary.; 

MUSKEGON, MICH., First, Rev. Archibald Hadden. 
Second number of Our Opportunities, the admi- 
rable church paper, tells of achievements since 
Nov. 1, when Mr. E. A. Bloomfield was appointed 
pastors’ assistant. He cares for three fields, High- 
land Park, Nunica and Fruitport. Jackson St. Mis- 
sion renovated at cost of $300; net gain of 17 
members to home church since Jan. 1; $100 paid 
on deficit from last year; committee appointed to 
remodel parsonage to cost not over $2,500; benev- 
olences since Jan. 1, $328. Young people organ- 
ized‘and hold meetings after evening service ; good 
choir organized ; ladies reorganized; have reno- 
vated church basement at cost of $325, newly 


Continued on page 798. 
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roofed Highland Park parsonage and collected 
clothing fr San Francisco sufferers. Hackley 
Hospital, under direction of this church, in 18 
months has cared for 355 patients with good 
success. 

NANTUCKET, Mass, Rev. F. W. Manning. 23 ac- 
cessions since March 1, on confession 17. The 
16 received March 4 foi med the largest accession 
at one time since the great revival of 1857-58. 

NEWTONVILLE, Mass., Central, Rev. J. T. Stock- 
ing. 43 members received May 6, making 60 
since Nov. 1. 


Material Gain 


HARTFORD, CT., Talcott St., Rev. R. F. Wheeler. 
Corner stone of new edifice laid May 13. Ad- 
dresses by Rev. Messrs. R. H. Potter, P. C. Wal- 
cott, H. E. Peabody and Roscoe Nelson. The 
chureh first met in the conference-room of the 
old First Ch., in 1819, then removed to sail loft, 
where it remained until 1826, when it went to its 
present building. 

HOLY@KE, MAss., Grace, Rev. E. A. Reed. $12,- 
500 raised for extension of edifice, enabling the 
work to be done without debt. 

LOWELL, Mass, First Trinitarian, Rev. G. F. 
Kenngott. Board of trustees authorized to pur- 
chase Gates estate adjoining church lot, at ap- 
proximate cost of $40,000. This is acquired as 
an investment. 

MEADVILLE, PA., Park Ave., Rev. C. T. Chase, in 
210 special subscriptions, raised its $2,750 in- 
debtedness and burned the mortgage. Miss 
Mary Carnachan, daughter of their first minister, 
Dr. J. G. Carnachan, touching the match to it. 

MERIDEN, CT., Rey. A. J. Lord. Set of memorial 
chimes added to organ. They are played from 
organ keyboard by electricity, were first used 
Easter Sunday, and add effectiveness to the 
musical service. The Sunday following the San 
Francisco disaster an offering of $425 was taken 
which, increased to $510, has been sent to Rev. 
Geo. C. Adams, pastor of First Ch., 8an Francisco, 
who taught in the Meriden public schools before 
entering the ministry. Meriden celebrates its 
centennial June 10-17, but First Ch., antedates 
the town by 77 years. Appropriate services 
will be held June 10, including a union service in 
the afternoon, with address by Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

NEW MARLBORO and SOUTHFIELD, MA8s., Rev. 
Arthur Clements. New Marlboro has received 
individual communion service and collection 
plates, gift of Ladies’ Aid. Southfield has new 
carpet in vestibule and has subscribed for a 
share in the station plan of the A. B. C. F. M. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Park, Rev. C. B. Adams. 
Corner stone of new building laid May 13. 

PORTLAND, ME., Woodfords, Rev. L. F. Buell, 
voted to purchase lot and build parsonage, to cost 
together about $6,060. 

SouTH NORWALK, CT. New parsonage to be pro- 
vided for Dr. and Mrs. C. 8. Macfarland, to be 
ready upon their return from Europe in October. 

SUFFIELD, Cr., Rev. D. W. Goodale. Commit- 
tees appointed to arrange for erection of new 
parsonage. 





Connecticut 
A Mills Centennial 


AT THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE HERO OF THE 
HAYSTACK 


There was a large gathering of the Litchfield 
County cohorts May 15. The place was Torring- 
ford, the birthplace of Samuel J. Mills, Jr., with 
the church of which he was a member, and of which 
his father was pastor sixty years. The Litchfield 
Northeast Conference had a Mills centennial all its 
own, though people came from far and wide to 
attend and the old church was crowded to the 
doors. Excepting necessary business and the his- 
tory of the conference, by Rev. G. W. Judsen, the 
day was given to the Mills family. 

A delightful, sympathetic interpretation of Father 
Mills, his intellectual capacity and theological atti- 
tude, was given by Rev. Philip C. Walcott, his 
great-great-grandson. Deacon C. H. Barber of 
Torringford, who remembered Father Mills, gave 
remarkable reminiscences and declared that Mr. 
Walcott bore a striking resemblance to Father 
Mills. The whole period of the church’s history from 
1768 to the present is thus covered by the lives of 
two men. Rev. T. OC. Richaris, Mills’s biographer, 
made an address on His Career and Character. Dr. 
C. C. Creegan of the American Board brought the 
day to a fitting close, a graphic recital of the hun- 
dred years of missions since the haystack, under 
the title, The Fruit of the Planting. 

The conference voted to send Rev. T. C. Richards 
as a delegate to Silver Bay. A Samuel J. Mills 
Fund from Litchfield County was inaugurated with 
an offering of about thirty-five dollars. Rev. A. W. 
Ackerman, D.D , Rev. G. F. Goodenough and Miss 





Mary P. Hinsdale aré the committee in charge of 
raising the fund. T. Cc. RB. 


The Connecticut Bible Society 


During the past year the Connecticut Bible Socti- 
ety has been doing a splendid work, reaching the 
foreign population by means of its colporteurs. 
Rev. G. B. Adanalian has been active in three 
cities, distributing the Scriptures in Armenian, 
Armeno-Turkish and Greek. 

The Syrian colporteur, Emeen Sliby, besides 
distributing the Scriptures in Arabic, Syriac and 
Greek, has brought sixty-five of his countrymen 
into the Y. M. C. A., and eighteen of them into our 
churches. He has helped thirty-eight to become 
American citizens, found employment for sixty and 
organized three night schools and a sick , benefit 
association. If three-fourths of Waterbury and 
New Britain are of foreign birth and parentage, 
such work will make good Americans of them. In 
addition to this the society has had an interesting 
work among a large encampment of Italians at 
Niantic. 

Valuable, too, has been a religious census of the 
towns of Stratford, Trumbull, Warren, Pomfret, 
Danielson and parts of. Brooklyn, Norwich and 
New Britain. Ia three of these towns nearly one- 
half the children were outside the Sunday school, 
and in one town more than half. 

Miss May B. Lord, the evangelist of the society, 
has three times as many calls as she can meet. Oa 
a@ recent Sunday one hundred persons joined a 
single church as a result of her labors. 

Too much cannot be said of the indefatigable 
labors of the secretary, Rev. H. B. Roberts, who has 
shown great executive ability and raised the stand- 
ard of the work done. T. C. R. 


A Prosperous Hartford Church 


At Windsor Avenue Church, Rev. H. E. Peabody, 
pastor, on May 6, the sadness caused by the an- 
nouncement of the death of Miss Clara E. Hillyer 
blended with the joy that came of receiving thirty 
new members into the church, all but three on con- 
fession. These young people came into full church 
fellowship as the result of regular work in the 
Sunday school and pastor’s classes. Such results 
may be expected from continued sowing and care- 
ful cultivation of the field. With a Sunday school 
attendance averaging about three hundred the 
church looks for later harvests. 

The church is just completing interior renovation 
and redecoration of its auditorium, with the install- 
ing of electric lights, new carpet and new hymn- 
books. The Sunday school offered to raise the 
$175 needed for the central chandelier. Its gifts 
amount to over $210. The Ladies’ Society under- 
took to raise $500 for the new carpet and from a 
May Festival just held about $600 has been real- 
ized. The new parish house, the gift of Miss Hillyer, 
proved an almost ideal place for such an occasion. 
The social results of the festival are most valuable. 
The ends of our city parish met and were surprised 
to find how friendly people are when one comes to 





know them. D. 
Christian News from Every where 


Scotland has a new variant in evangelism. 
A man formerly a hangman is now preaching 
in Dundee, his tale of conversion from death 
unto life attracting large crowds. 

When an Anglican clergyman goes up to 
London for a visit he has the Church House 
at Westminster foraclub. Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell of City Temple, London, is scheming to 
establish in London a Free Church Ministers’ 
Club to which properly accredited British, 
Colonial and American clergymen may have 
resort while in London. From the American 
standpoint this certainly is welcome news. 

Reunion of Baptists (North) and Free Bap- 
tists is heartily favored by the Standard (Chi- 
cago), and it hopes that the national gathering 
of Baptists at Dayton, O., will so commit the 
denomination morally to this movement that 
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State Associations may follow the example of 
Massachusetts Baptists in entering upon ne- 
gotiations. The Standard’s admissions that 
the extreme Calvinism which caused the Free 
Baptist revolt under Randall has passed away, 
and that practically the question of participa- 
tion in the Lord’s Supper is settled by the 
local church, are interesting. The Home Mis- 
sionary Society in session in Dayton, O., last 
week, voted heartily favoring negotiations 
with Free Baptists for a reunion. 


Seashore 


—AND— 


Country Homes 


Recent importations have made com- 
plete our preparations for the demand 
for Table and Chamber Outfits in Crock- 
ery, China and Glassware for Summer 
Cottages. 

We would especially mention some 
patterns in the Old Blues, viz., Blue 
Willow, Old Blue Canton China, Blue 
Onion China—both the Royal (with 
crossed swords) and the Meissen brand 








—also the English crockery imitation. 


—Copelands Spodes Tower, Grind- 
leys Ashburton, Worcester lace bor- 
der, the above all stock patterns, and 
sold by the piece or set. Also odd sets 
in Blue from Cauldon, Mintons, 
Worcester and Ridgway. Also stock 
patterns of American Dinner Ware 
adapted to Summer Homes, in sets or 
parts of sets. 

Bedroom Sets from lowest price up- 
ward in great variety. 

Glass Ware in all grades, an extraor- 
dinary exhibit adapted to Wedding Gifts, 
all values. 

Lamps and Lamp Fittings. 

All prices in plain figures and guar- 
anteed as low as the lowest for equal 
values. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


33 FRANKLIN 


Cor. Hawley Street 
TEN FLOORS 
Near Washington and Summer Streets 


UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Place to go fora Real Vacation. 

$5 to $10 a be at hote/s, farm and village homes. 
Book with 150 illustrations from camera pictures of 
Green Mo pallens. Take Mee oe and © resort 
scenes sent for 6c. stam! H. HANLEY, N. E.P.A., 
Central Vermont Ry., 380 W Washington Street, Boston. 


World’s 8. 8. Convention, 1907. 157 
ROM First-class tour, og ar 
All expenses. Also 1906 tours from $150. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K., Mass. 
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Risibles 


WASTED MATERIAL 


A law professor was lecturing on “‘con- 
tracts ’’ to a class which obviously did not 
care to listen. At last the hour was up. 
With a simultaneous movement they started 
towards the door. ‘“‘One minute, please!” 
called the lecturer. 
Keep your seats. I have still a few more 


pearls to cast.’ 


ABRAHAM’S BIOGRAPHY 


A schoolboy at a prize examination fur- 
nished the following biography of the patri- 


arch: 
two wives. 


“One minute, please! 


“He was the father of Lot and had 
One was called Ishmale and the 


other Hagar. He kept one at home; and he 
turned the other into the desert, where she 
became a pillar of salt in the daytime and a 
pillar of fire by night.”—American Mission- 


ary. 





The great things in life are very simple and 
within the reach of all.— Hugh Black. 





Accessions to Churches 












Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MASSACHUSETTS 
Berkeley, First 8 26 Westminster 9 10 
North — 4 Woburn, First 15 15 
Eureka — 11 Worcester, Adams 
Martinez 3 Square 5 7 
Redwood 8 11 Old South 17 30 
Sonoma 5 Pilgrim 19 29- 
CONNECTICUT Plymouth 10 16 
10 12 MICHIGAN 
3 8 Alpena 11 11 
e730 Rochester —- 4 
14 15 MISSOURI 
25 28 St. a, moge — 65 
7 10 #=Memorial 6 6 
38 7. Olive Branch —- 14 
— 4 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
, Concord —- 9 
First 22 26 Gilmanton — 4 
ILLINOIS | go q 9 
. tleton + 
Danvitie ‘epee yi 4 = sememneter, First 10 10 
Dov — 11 Rocheste a 7 
Beoris, PI = 11 il aoe YORK 
a si Brooklyn, Bethesda — 15 
outh 14 14 “Bushwick Avenue 18 34 
IOWA Clinton Avenue — 39 
Clarion 1 4 £Filatbush 5 11 
Emmetsburg 15 15 ated Sane = PH 
MAINS Puri tan — 26 
Waterville iL 11 South — 43 
Winslow 12 14 a — 7 31 
New York, Broad- 
MASSACHUSETTS way Tabernacle. — 30 
Amherst, First 11 11 Forest Avenue — 21 
aaeerer: Free 4 11 1 Port Chester on 
‘aoe eley . NORTH DAKOTA 
Tem : 12 Dwight 3 #4 
Cent 21 Hankinson 10 12 
Do chester Pile 48 OHIO 
Lyme 5 65 
a3 a4 Toledo, Central 16 29 
4 13 OKLAHOMA 
Phil- — g Binger 5 12 
6 8 Chickasha 3 3 
6 9 Oklaboma City — $8 
11 16 ee ee 
7 25 Gien 26 
19 " Philadelphia, Central 6 4 
e € VERMONT 
3 _5 Bennington, Second 7 10 
6 12 a 4 4 
8 10 — 656 
ps A East — 6 
Central 48 16 Hubvardton 8 8 
3 Ne eee 2 4 
4 Richmond 6 6 
19 43 St. Jenuabery, East 19 80 
ton Street 18 OTHER STATES 
pene 3 Bagley, Minn. 5 7 
Salem, Tabernacle — 6 Lincoln, Neb., First 1 4 
Shrewsbury 713 8 e, Wn., Corbin 
ao Broad- ark 4 6 
8 12 Sterling, Kan. 13 13 
spencer 9 10 West m Beach, 
Swampscott, First 7 7 Fila. 3 63 


Conf., 744. Total, 1,514 


Total since Jan. 1, Con/., 3,306 ; tot., 


7,226. 








MOTHERS WHO THINK 
Use only Cuticera Soap, Parest 
of Cleansing Ingredients 
for Baby’s Skin 

Thoughtful mothers use Cuticura Soap exclusively 
for preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
scalp, hair and hands of infants and children, as- 
sisted, in the severer cases, by Cuticura Ointment, 
the great Skin Cure, for the prevention of rashes, 
itchings and chafings, for cleansing the scalp of 
crusts, scales and dandruff and the stopping of fall- 
ing hair, for softening, whitening and sdothing‘red, 
rough and sore hands and for all the purposes of 
the toilet, bath and nursery. Cures made in child- 
hood are in most cases speedy, permanent and eco- 
nomical. Guaranteed absolutely pure. 





Send for 
Free 
Book 

on 
Household 


Health TRADE MARK 
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The first step toward a proper understanding of the 
sanitation of the home is to get the book an ‘‘House- 
hold Health.” It is sent free on application. It ex- 
plains the perfect principle of the wonderful SY-CLO 
Closet and shows why it is the safe closet. It tells how 
to detect the tinsanitary closet—how to protect the 
health of the home. 


The SY-CLO Closet has a double cleansing action. 
Acopious flush of water from above starts an irresistible 
mca action from below. The downward rush of 

e water through the pipes creates a vacuum—a pow- 
ore pomp ine pull which instantly empties the bow] 
of ail its contents instead of merely diluting as does 
the ordinary closet. 

Being formed of a single piece of solid white china, 
the SY-CLO Closet is without crack, joint or seam for 
the lodgement of impurity. Nothing can adhere or be 
absor 

By an unusually deep water seal between the closet 
bowl and the sewer connection making the escape of 
sewer gas into the home impossible, the SY-CLO Closet 

ives adequate health protection against the dangers 
rom without. 

SY-CLO Closets are heavily constructed and have 
unusual strength. With ney care, they will out- 
last the building,—a perpetual safeguasd of health. 

SY-CLO stamped on a closet, no matter what other 
mark is on it, signifies that it is ‘constructed of the best 
material, with the aid of the best engineering skill, 
under the direction of the Potteries Selling Co., and that 
eighteen of the leading potteries of the U nited, States 
have agreed to maintain its standard of excellence. 

If your home contains a closet of imperfect con- 
struction, improper material, or one subject to rust, 
corrosion, or under surface discoloration such as por- 
celain enameled iron, you may be unknowingly exposed 
to a dangerous source of disease. If you have such a 
closet, self defence demands that you replace it with the 
closet ‘pearing the trade mark name of SY-CLO, the seal 
of safety, the safeguard of health. 

A book on “Household Health” mailed free if you 
mention the name of your plumber. 


Closet 
O 


|Health 


Lavatories of every size and design made of the 
same material as SY-CLO Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING CO., Trenton, N. J. 














912 Miles of Steel Rails and 
Stone Ballast 


“Pennsylvania 
Special” 


Nine hundred and twelve miles of 100.lb. steel track doubled the entire 
distance, trebled for much of it, and quadrupled for several hundred miles, 
ballasted from the banks of the Hudson to the shores of Lake Michigan with 
the hardest stone ballast, is the highway of the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 
It is the longest stretch of stone-ballasted railroad in the world. It is safe 
and clean, and it is the speedway of THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL. 


Ly. New York............355 P. M. Ly. Chicago........... ..--2.45 P. M, 
Ar. Chicago...............8 55 A. M. Ar. New York.......... 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OVER NIGHT 


J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Pass. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 

















33 Years Selling Direct. 


Our vehicles and harness have been 












for a third of a century. 
tion and approval and guar- 
tee safe delivery. You are A 
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"ee ie wert rn SY IS 0% SING 


Wwe ke 200 styles of Vehie' 
No. 629%. styles of Ysend f for large No. 689. 
Comtinenes => picts with with Bike catalogue. Banner opring mpleta, te atte 
stick seat, 8.50. ‘48 good as = ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., , maa pt — saan S lete, 660 

for 825. more. ELKHART, INDIAKA, 
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The Expectant Master 


(¥. P. 8S. C. &. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, June 10-16. Christ’s Life: His Re- 
lation to His Disciples, and What He Expects 
of Us. Matt. 10: 16-33 

Confidence. The first s‘ep in discipleship is 
trust. That is the corner stone of any kind 
of satisfactory human relationship in home, 
business or society. The first disciples left 
their occupations because there was something 
in this strange Rabbi that compelled their 
confidence. It grew as they consorted with 
him and every new disclosure of his power 
and wisdom justified their venture. Oar ex- 
periences will be similar. Can we tie to Jesus? 
That is our first question as we see him through 
the mist of the centuries. Does he seem to us 
wise, strong, tender enough to be the way to 
the Father, the interpreter of the tangled 
web of human existence, the personal friend 
and guide? Did any one who honestly con- 
fided in Jesus ever meet with disappointment 
or betrayal of that confidence? 





An open mind. When he was here, one of 
his hardest trials was the fact that so many 
had their minds hermetically sealed to him 
and his mission. He cried out almost in des- 
pair, ‘‘ Ye will not come to me that ye may 
have life.’”’” He asked almost in impatience, 
** Do ye not yet understand?” Today we owe 
him this spirit of intellectual receptivity, other- 
wise how can his spirit teach us the truth 
which he said he could not altogether make 
known while he was on earth? Itis well to 
be positive in one’s affirmations of his creed 
but certainty with regard to essentials ought 
to go hand in hand with the eager reaching 
out for the ampler truth. The Christian is 
the last man in the world to fear scholarly 
research. He has more to gain from it than 
the outsider. Christians as they grow older 
ought to advance in knowledge and under- 
standing, to glean from wider fields of investi- 
gation. I asked an elderly deacon the other 
day, whom I look upon as one of the Lord’s 
own, how his faith was holding out as he drew 
near the sunset. There was the ring of as- 
surance in his reply, but he added, ‘“‘I am 
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human life about him, the good arti great of 
all the ages, he can love Christ, and the love 
will grow in proportion to the intimacy. 





The motive in this idea. A father who had 
often told his little daughter that he expected 
this and that action from her, was gratified to 
hear her saying to her dolly, ‘“‘ Now I expect 
you to sit up straight and keep your face 
clean.” We always do better in school when 
we know the teacher cherishes hopes regard. 
ing us. We Christians do not follow one who 
puts little confidence in weak human nature, 
but one who ventures to say to us, ‘‘ Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father in heaven is 
perfect,”’ and thongh he accepts and rej pices 
in the least fluttering of our spirits toward 
him, he cherishes large expectations of what 
we shall become when once we have entered 
his school. 


A Swedish Chapel in Connecticut 


Thirty-five years ago the first Swedes were 
brought to Woodstock by Dr. George A. Bowen 
as workers upon his farm. Fifteen years ago these 
sturdy people bought a blacksmith shop and re- 
modeled it into a little chapel for their church; 
which was organized in 1890. The accommoda- 
tions becoming insufficient for their needs, last year 
the pastor, Rev. Lambert T. Lindholm, had faith to 
plan for better things. Another mutation awaited 
the old shop. Being divided along the line of the 
ridge pole, the rafters made longer, the whole 
raised to give room for a good basement, a new 
front added with a shapely tower, and lo, it be- 
comes a church which is the pride of the Swedes 
and an honor to Woodstock Hill. Dedication serv- 
ices were held May 13. The expense is about 
$3,600 and $1,000 remains to be contributed. It 
would be hard to put this money to a better use. 

Woodstock is in a transition. The native stuck 
is lessening. Yet beautiful and expensive places 
are being prepared fur those who realize the 
charm of this hilltop and are ready also to sup- 
port the church as a factor essential to the com- 
pleteness of the summer home. J. 8. 1. 
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At Last a Perfect Calendar © 


PUT SUMMER WORK INTO YOUR 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
A Daily Calendar designed for individual 


re tion by you or compiled by a group 
bf teatual frionds under your direction. 
a illuminated back and set of artistically 

sheets, necessary fasteners for binding, every- 
thin complete, ready to prepare, together with our 

becthere ' * Just How to Do It. 

UVolimised Possibilities — Literary, Artistic, Friendly. 
oe BOK says— 

I know of no present that has in it the possi- 
bility of more genuine pleasure.” 
Is there a member of your orn Fore ay from home? 
A friend in a distant State or in Foreign Lands? 
A friend in the Army or Navy 
A favorite Pastor, Teacher or Yiub President ? 
A“ shut-in" invalid friend ? 
A friend in any isolated place? (Look on Globes.) 
It's for you. Procure tt now, 

$1.00 Postpaid. 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. 


New Britain, Conn. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works HASTINGS, MASS. 


Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


HILL TOP HOUSE, 


Situated in a beautiful countey vil gh. in ental New 

York. Elevation 1,800 feet. enty utation 
or comfort of ite guests, Opens June ist. rah? sad for 
booklet C. A. P. IE, Pompey, N. ¥. 























WHICH HEATING SYSTEM? 


clinging more and more to the simpler things 
of the gospel. I want to make it simpler for 
others.”’ 


Don’t guess which is the best system 
and don’t let any one guess for you. 
Investigate and decide for yourself. 


The KELSEY WARM AIR GENERATOR 


gives Ideal Heat because it does not 
‘‘bake” or “scorch” the air as a fur- 
nace does, or warm the same air over 
and over like a Steam or Hot Water 
| System with radiators. 

| Entirely different from furnaces, Steam 
===! and Hot Water Systems. 
Better because it gives healthier heat, 
much more even distribution of the heat, no unsightly radiators and pipes to 
increase the cost and collect dirt, no coal-dust or gas, and the minimum cost 
for coal—less even than Direct Steam and Hot Water Systems, 15 to 80 per 
cent. less than Indirect Steam and Hot Water Systems, and 20 to 40 per cent. 
less than furnaces. 

Adapted to Homes, Schools and Churches of all sizes and styles—old or new. 


28,000 ACTUALLY IN USE 


If you are building or if the System in the house you live in now is at all 
unsatisfactory, write for our book and learn what The KELSEY GENERATOR 
really is, does and costs, and what it prevents and saves. 


KELSEY HEATING CO. 
Main Office 353 West Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York Office, 156 Fifth Ave. Boston Agency, 44 Hanover St. 
And sold by 800 dealers who know the Heating business. 


The surrendered will. Jesus asks for a 
great deal when he claims lordship over life. 
We should hesitate to make that surrender to 
the greatest and best of the saints and martyrs. 
One’s inner life, however faulty or superficial 
it may be, is too intimate and sacred a matter 
lightly to yield up and make completely over 
to the keeping and control of another. But 
Christ wants to control both our actions and 
the kinglike power within us which decrees 
those actions. Here is where many of us 
halt. We are not quite willing to do the 
things that Jesus wants us to do, to accept 
his program as our own, to enthrone him into 
the realm of conduct. But hard as it is to do, 
when once done we find the yoke easy. 


oe Love. This is the crowning phase of the 
relation. The Master craved affection. Thrice 
in the last earthly interview he probed Peter 
with the question, ** Lovest thou me?’”’ The 
love he wants is not a namby pamby affection 
that shows itself in gush and sentimentality. 
He wants that outgo of the whole nature 
toward himself as a being worthy of love and 
admiration. If one really loves the good in 














HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Relieves Nervous Disorders 


Headache, Insomnia, Exhaustion and Restless- 
ness. Rebuilds the nervous system. 


HURCH rAETURERS 
PM LGARPETS 
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(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth we 
Westchester County Churches 

Briarcliff Manor has received four hand- 
some gifts for its handsome edifice. A large 
Tiffany window, filling one of the transepts, 
shows a landscape, with a suggestion, rather 
than a depiction, of the Eternal City. It is 
unusual and very beautiful, and was given by 
Mr. Walter Law in memory of his parents. 
A second Tiffany window, with the subject, 
Christ and Nathaniel, is in memory of the 
former church treasurer and first village 
president, W. DeNyse Nichols. A beautiful 
communion table and a substantial addition 
to the individual communion set were pre- 
sented by two other prominent families. In 
the basement attractive supper-rooms have 
been constructed at cost by another member. 
Mr. MacColl’s people are devoted to their 
church’s work, and last year raised $24,000, 
though the church is young. 

Port Chester’s new pastor, Rev. Hay W. 
Smith, has reseived eight new members, and 
the youthful Westchester church, with three 
congregations, has spent in its last year over 
$11,000. Mt. Vernon Heights is strengthening 
itself for the influx of large population when 
the New Rochelle six-track railroad and new 
trolley lines are completed. 


In the Borough of the Bronx 


The church at Pelham, under Rev. Way- 
land Spaulding is expanding. Like Mt. Ver- 
non Heights, its future development is as- 
sured. It has gained twelve members, making 
a net total of thirty-three, has doubled its 
Sunday school, now seventy-five, has made 
the interior of the building attractive, put on 
a new roof, and now plans to build an ex- 
tension for Sunday school use. Including 
gifts to all the six societiés, it raised $1,650, an 
average of $50 per capita. It is out of ‘debt 
and owes its recent prosperity, as is often the 
case, to the energy of good women. 

Bedford Park has just issued the first num- 
ber of its monthly Chronicle, an attractive 
paper, which is set up and printed by its own 
printing press connected with the parish build- 
ing. The church made a net gain last year of 
fifty four, half on confession. Rev. J. W. 
Cool’s father, Dr. P. A. Cool, has been called 
from the Methodist church to the pastorate 
of the Linden Hills Church, Minneapolis, and 
the son will preach the installation sermon, 
June 26. He willalso supply Lyndale Avenue 
Church, in the same city, during July. Within 
a thousand feet of Bedford Park Church forty- 
one new houses, accommodating fifty families, 
are beirg erected. A Tabard Inn Library of 
100 latest best books has been presented to the 
Bible school by Mr. and Mrs E. G. Saltman. 
Forest Avenue Church, under Rev. Adam 
Reoch, received twenty-one new members last 
month, and its Bible school has 325 m mbers. 
Claremont Park Overcrowded 

The youngest church but one in the Bronx 
needs more rom. Four years’ work has pro- 
duced a hundred members, a Bible school of 
200 packed into the single recom of the port- 
able chapel on a loaned site, and services are 
often overcrowded. Thirty new members 
have joined since January, and without any 
money-raising methods other than free will 





offerings, the church is without debt, and has 
begun a fund to purchase a site. The budget 
for the entire year is covered at its beginning 
by envelope pledges. Important social work 
is being done, but the spiritual life of the 
church is pre-eminent and is reaching many 
non churebgoers. 


A Quarter-Century Pastorate 

At Union Church, Corona, Rev. William J. 
Peck, M. D., who is still a member of Broad- 
way Tabernacle, has completed twenty-five 
years as pastor, and his brethren in the Man- 
hattan Association (of ministers) propose to 
celebrate the event with him at its next meet- 
ing. The terms of the deed of gift prevent 
the church property from passing under de- 
nominational control; otherwise it would no 
doubt have entered the conference. Thechurch 
membership is about 400 and the Bible school 
over 1,000. The home department numbers 
283. Dr. Peck was ordained in 1881 in the 
old Broadway Tabernacle, Dr. W. M. Taylor 
preaching the sermor, and Dr. Roswell D. 
Hitchcock giving the charge to the pastor. 

Corona is a pleasant village situated between 
Flushing, Long Island City and Brooklyn, 
if these three are considered as a triangle. 
The church began as a union Sunday school 
of nearly 100 members. Dr. Peck isa graduate 
of Williams College and Union Seminary. 

Sy DNEY 





Biographical 
BURDETT HART 


Dr. Hart died at New Haven last week at the 
age of 84. He was a son of Connecticut, born in 
New Britain, graduated from Yale College in 1842 
and from the seminary four years later, when he 
became pastor of the Congregational church at 
Fair Haven. After sixteen years in the mintstry 


‘he spent ten years in business in Philadelphia, and 


then returned to his former parish, where he con- 
tinued to labor for several years. He was for a 
generation a prominent minister in the state, was 
a member of the Yale Corporation, and the author 
of several relig books, besides being a frequent 
contributor to the periodical press. 





REV. LYMAN WHITING, D. D. 


In The Congregationalist for Jan. 20 of this year 
were a sketch and a picture of Dr. Whiting, giving 
an outline of his long and useful life which, if not 
already printed would be appropriate now, in view of 
his death last Sunday, May 27, at East Charlemont, 
Mass., where he had been preaching since 1889. 
Born in 1817 at North Brookfield, a classmate of 
Henry Ward Beecher in Arfherst College, a grad- 
uate of Andover Seminary in 1842, he held pastor- 
ates in several states, was a useful and beloved 
minister and continued in service to the end of his 
long life. 





You can’t grow ship timber in a hothouse. 
The fiber to defy tempests weaves itself no- 
where but outdoors.—Out West. 
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Ways to 
Make Money 


There is one way in 
which you—man or 
woman, old or young — 
can make money in your 
own town and around it. 
You can build up a good 
business with a perma- 
nent income for yourself, 
to help out the family 
or even to support it, to 
educate yourself— what 
purpose you will. 

No matter how small 
your town may be, or 
how large, you can make 
money renewing sub- 
scriptions and making 
new friends for THe 
Lapiges’ Home JouRNAL 
and Tue SATURDAY 
EveninG Post. 


The work is light, out-of-doors, 
pleasant and profitable. It pays 
liberally in commissions on all busi- 
ness, old and new, and large prizes 
for all classes of salesmen and sales- 
women add special rewards toeprof- 
itable employment. 

This work is honored by eveny 
one you approach, for the magazines 
command universal respect and pop- 
ularity. You can if you wish and 
will make yearly customers and 
build up a permanent business. 

Write if you wish to make money 
easily, surely and largely. 


Tue Curtis Puszisninc Company 
3054-E Cherry St., Philadelph‘a, Pa. 




















Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvellous convenience and the most effective 
method for dividing large rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa; 
made from various kinds of wood; sound proof and 
air tight; easily operated and lasting. Made also with 
Blackboard surface. Fitted to new and old buildings. 
Used in over 5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. 
Mention The Congregationalist for free pamphlet. 


Also Venetian Blinds ‘and Rolling Steel Shutters 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO., 5 West 29th Street, New York 
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Drives out blood impurities. 
Gives tone, vitality and snap. 
Get it from your druggist 


The children’s friend— 


Jayne's Tonic Vermifuge 


Makes strong nerves and muscles. 
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A Life Insurance 
Policy in 


The Prudential 


It bears the Company’s Guar- 
antee that it will be paid immedi- 
ately upon becoming a claim, a 
time when the family is usually 
in greatest need. 


AT MATURITY 


It may be converted into a 
temporary or a life income for the 
beneficiary. It may be left in 
trust with the Company at annual 
interest. If drawn in cash, the 
proceeds may pay for a house, or 
a farm, or educate the children, 
or in fact, do anything that ready 
money will do. 

What other asset is unshrink- 
able in value, or can serve so 
many immediate uses P 

Write for rates at Your Age to 
Dept. 59, 

You may be surprised to learn 
how little a policy will cost you. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company 
by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN P. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORE 


One Hundred-and-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1906 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Banksand Trust Companies. 
pen Estate ........... 
United States Bonds. 


#1.180,287.05 
1,643,892.06 
000.00 











State and Cit * scenes 3,427,550.00 
Railroad Bonds....... 2,773,180.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds. 394,5 
Raliroad Stocks .......... 7 953,725. 00 
Miscellaneous Stocks 51 .00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks gor" 750.00 
Bouds and Eeoetgages, being 1st lien on 
ME Ens 5 sk caesiccenscexcedstesupes 109,500.00 
tage 4 uncoliected and in hands of 
povedeSdsecovseeles cs esetebers ene 993,668.77 
$21,239,052.88 
LIABILITIES. 
SR ORMRODE, «00 cctithon niVinss dined . 83,000,000. 
Reserve oo Fund... 7,598,001.00 
Reserve for Losses.............0..csee00 3,047. 
Re — for fe-Insarance, and other 
DEO Ucce kanes oboe sdebinkdiuntcaeancs 37,503. 
Rezerve for Taxes and other contin- ov 
PROG ova cckcbonsdieconsseccocks cect 300,000.00 
Sur pins ov er spuapnpenanes and all lia- 
vilities including capital............ 8,720,501.34 
$21,239,052.88 


Surplus as regards mig nt ©11,790,501.84 
EL BRIDGE G. SNOW, Preside 
EMANUEL H A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC ©. BUSWELL, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH oa BURT Secretary. 
WNT ozo L. TYNE lecretary. 
ARENCE A. LUDLUM Ass’t Secretary. 





Mestings aad Events ‘to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, June 4 
10.30 A. M. a— Chureh’ Music; speaker, Prof. 
Joseph N. 

BANGOR pct a Ate COMMENCEMENT, June 5-6. 

YALE DIVINITY COMMENCEMENT, June 6. 

ANDOVER SEMI ge CoMMENCEMENT, June 14. 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING, 
Pilgrim Hall al A. every wriday. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Come. every 
Saturday, 2.30 P. mu. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 

SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Woodstock, 


Marriages 


SMITH—PHINNEY—In Gyine 7, , May 19, by Rev. 
E. R. Smith of pg I -. Henty Smith of Win- 
chester, son of the late Rev. Edwin Smith, and Clara 
Edson ietenes 3 of Cambriaes 


Deaths 


Vermont, June 12-14 
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WITH 


5 % Good Security 





Ne eriby OF $1,750,000, careful management, 
judicious investment of our funds under the 
supervision of N. Y. Banking Dept., assures more 
than ordinary protection to our patrons, upon whose 
savings we are paying 5% per year. An account 
may be opened at any time—funds may be withdrawn 
when desired and earnings reckoned for each day will 
be remitted by check, quarterly, 
semi-annually or compounded as 
preferred. Write for particulars. 
We can probably refer you to some 
one in your locality. 

Established 13 years. 
Assets $1,750,000. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 

12 Times Bidg., Suadwey, New York 








LEACH—In Saxtons River, Vt., May 12, Rev. Joseph 
Allen Leach, for twenty years pastor in Keene, N. 
ROSS—In New Haven, Ct., May 17, at the home of her 
niece, Mrs. Edward dP Netdeton Mrs. Anne Tucker 
— ‘sister of the late Rev J. T. Tucker, D. D., aged 
6 yrs. 
ge In Rig, ‘1 pen a, 12, Rev. George Scott, 
h birth, he came to America 
871. He was eited States consul in Odessa, 
Ra bed, from 1884 to 1886, represented Nebraska in 
the National House for three ms, and had held 
pastorates in Wisner and Leigh, Neb. 


MR. E. D. KIMBALL 


Mr. Edward Dorr Kimball] died at Watertown, May 10, 
aged eighty-one years. A native of Cornish. N. H., Mr: 
Kimball was long in successful business in Faneuil 
Hall Market, Boston, but retired some years ago, on 
account of growing infirmity. 

Of pious ancestry he early entered the Christian 
chureb, and through ali his life proved a worthy ae 
consistent seeuaber, A man of ability and qneras. Bi 
of inflexible integrity, he was as steadfast in his Lt 
gious oes Sod 4 faithful to his religious respon- 
sibilities as to the claims of honor in the ordinary 
duties of life. 

Amiable and genial he acquired a strong personal in- 
fluence over those around him, and he strove to use it 
for the good of his friends, especially for their spiritual 
welfare. Quiet in his bearing, uademonstrative in his 
manner, modest in his personal claims, he was kindness 
itself in his relations to those near him in whatever 
capacity, and he was also deeply sympathetic with the 
needs of the unevangelized world he bestowments 
which he and his lamented wife, whose death occurred 
some eighteen years —, have made to numerous in- 
dividuals, to prepare them for usefulness, or to relieve 
them4n misfortune, and to the great missionary under- 
takings of our Church, have been generous and wise. 

To enjoy the confidence and friendship of such a man 
is an inestimable blessing, to part from such a friend 
occasions indeed a deep sense of loss, but it also awak- 
ens an eager anticipation of the happy reunions here- 
after of those who die in the Lord. A. H. PLUMB. 


MR. C. E. SPENCER 


Mr. Charles E. Spencer, of the firm of Lord & Spencer, 
ex-president of the Boston Fruit 4 eta Exchange, 
died on May 11, aged sixty-four ye 

At the opening of the Civil War he enlisted from New 
Hamprhire, and served three years in Colonel Burdon’s 
famous First Regiment of United States Sharpshooters. 

rticipating in over thirty skirmishes and battles, and 

peing seriously wounded three days before the expira- 
tion of his term of service. For thirty-five years he was 
in active business in this city, and ably filled many re- 
sponsible positions in the financial management of vari- 
ous Organizations of which he was a member. He was 
held in universal esteem in the circles where he mares. 
as was manifest by the eulogistie resolutions popes fg 
several societies, by the large attendance at his fune 
and by the numerous floral tributes from “personal 
friends, the New York Bruit and Produce Exchange, 
and other bodies. 

At a time when much that is yin! in the arenas 
of trade is being brought to light, it is refreshing to see 
the sincere res - shown to the memory of an upright 
and incorruptible man by his associates in active life, 
and to mark the fact that warm and ne friend- 
ships often grow up between rtners in business, 
friendships which stand the strain and stress of close 
companionship in a strenuous life. Mr. Spencer and his 
ae Mr. Edwin Lord, furnished conspicuous ex- 

les of this remains 

Mr. Spencer married Miss Alice 'U. Jewett of Pepperell. 
For many years they were valued members of 
Street Church, where he served the church in many 
capacities, for some years being chairman of the music 
committee. Of late their membership has been in the 
Walnut Avenue Church, where his funeral services 
were held on the fourteenth instant. 

A strong and successful man without the least taint 
of dishonor, —- aud kind not only in benefactions 
but also in pace al service for paw ig E in need, he im- 
periled his life for his mg ng and he gave his life, 
though a masterful man, m loyal submission to the 
divine mastery of his Chosen Captain, the 2 ee. Christ. 

A. H. PLUMB, 


AMOS ARMSBY 


At his home, Millbury, Mass., May 19, after a short 
illness Mr. Armsby fell aslee: 

He was born in Sutton, Mass , Sept. 10, 1835, a son 
of Horace and Lucretia Armsby.’ His first it marriage was 
with Miss Mary A. Brown, who died in 1875. by this 
union were born two sons, Robert F. _ Myre in in- 
fancy, and Arthur F., who died in 1 1877 Mr. 
Armsby was married to Miss Alice M. Dav is, who. died 
in 1897 leaving three children, Alfred, Lauribel and 
Mergaret, : all of whom are now living at home. 

Nearly all of the seventy years of his life Mr. Armsby 
spent in Miltoure, where he became a potent factor in 
both church and town affairs. At the time of his death 
he was chairman of the school committee, — which 

e had served for the past ten years. He treasurer 
of me Millbury Savings Bank and director of of the Mill- 
bury National He was a member and the treas- 
urer of the Second Congregational Church, treasurer of 
the Worcester South Conference and an honored mem- 
ber of the Worcester nares tional Club. He has 
served his church as deacon, ¢ erk and treasurer. 

Mr. Armsby was and h by all who 
knew him either in business or church life because of 





tense loyalty to the church and to the mission of the 
gospel in the world. A man of sterling character and 
breadth of vision he prayed eee tv the Father in 
simple faith, and the burden of y 
laborers might be sent into the harvest. This prayer 
= aa to answer himself so far as he was able by 
‘sonal service and generous gifts. A loving father’ 
a 2 faithful friend, an earnest disciple of Jesus Christ he 
is greatly missed 








Shirt-Waists 


SUMMER 


sties, 91.00 


For the next few 
weeks only we shall 
offer a very attractive 
line of ready-made 
Shirt-Waists at unus- 
ually low prices. 

These waists are the 
latest New York styles 
and are made of Lawns, 
Batistes and Net, hand- 
somely embroidered / 
and trimmed. { 

No. 105 NN, This white 
Batiste waist has a plastron / 
of rich open-work embroid- | 
ery with tucks introduced at | 
each side and carried to the | 
waist line. Short tucks‘ 
widen the shoulders, and 
the back is tucked to the 
waist line and closes at the 
center. The tucked collar 
has a lace frill, and the 
mitaine cuffs are tucked 
across in clusters, separated .. 
with bands of lace. Sizes, F 
32 to 44 bust measure. GC etre ' 

$1.00; postage 15 No. 105 NN. 


cents. In ordering, state 
Cast inosine. . THIS WAIST, $1.00. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


We have other styles, ranging in price from $1.00 to 
$5.00, illustrated in our new Summer Shirt-Waist Sup- 
plement—sent free on request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts.or Branches. Est. 18 yrs. 





















After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast exe 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
willnet you six per cent there is no better security 
on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS 4 rd E COMRARY. Lawrence, Kansas. 


Church Autrtanredne: 
u rc Exclusive Builders of Electric 


and Tubular Pneumatic 
Church and Concert Organs on 


Oraans ans the Austin Universal Air 
Chest System. 
Write for Booklet *‘ A.” 


WHICH? fn Real Euiaic itane 670 % 10% 


























In Timber, City Realty & A: 
One isassafe asthe other. Weneed re pene wwe Ours ndieate 
ys you & large Dividend while your Investment increases ly in value. 


G tee you or return monev. at crear ae gem er po 
Ooepuat eens Plan? Merrill’ ’s Finance Co., Vancouver, B.C 
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BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and Scnoot Beiis. 
ome The C.8, BELL CO., 


Fen nigel GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY. 
vere dividend (No. 34) of ONE AND one 
iV ARTE PER CENT. on the Common Capital st 
can 0} 
0! “3 me ph 


le peid o = 
‘une 15, 1906, to stockhol: of June 1. 
By ‘By order of ‘the Du 





D. EASTON, President. 
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2 June 1906 THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
The Daily Portion 
THE re wie menue . % The Great 
a 
National 


Temperance 
Beverage 


OTTO Ts ah 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN rs 
June 3, Sunday. The Ruler’s Daughter.—| , YD, ale 

Mark 5: 21-43. ye 

How this father must have suffered in the j 
delays of thecrowd! And when Jesus stopped 
to call out the woman who had touched his 
garment in the crowd, how impatient he must 
have been! The Oriental mark is leisureliness, 
but while Jesus is never in haste, he is always 
ready. With him we never find that duties 
elash. He had not forgotten the ruler’s daugh- 
ter when he stopped to minister to the woman. 
So, when the girl came to herself, it was he 
who thought of her faintness and commanded 


that something should be given her to eat. . 

I have much to do this day, O God, give me, 
I pray .Thee, something of this restful mind 
which Jesus had, that I may lose no oppor | . 
tunity by haste and may be ready to welcome 
each new duty as it comes. And beneath all 
and strengthening all may Thy peace rule in ¥ 
my heart. ¥ 





June 4. Diverse Gifts, One Spirit. 1 Cor. 

12: 1-13. 

As the sunlight quickens the trees of the 
wocd and the tlowers of the field, the grain- 
field and the garden; so all our diverse gifts 
are quickened by the spirit of God and nour- 
ished by his ministry. And as no tool in the 
shop is beyond use by the workman, no one 
can be so small or so crooked that God cannot 
put him to some use. Paul’s figure is a better 
one. We are all members of Christ’s body 
and all live by him and for his work and joy. 


June 5. The Unity of the Body.—1 Cor. 12: 

14-31. 

Paul makes a figure and then climbs by it 
to greater heights. Weare to accept our gifts, 
and then desire earnestly greater ones. The 
figure is but a figure and the Christian grows. 
The desire is not for possessions but to become 
a keener and more finely tempered tool. 


Great corporations are now exert- 
ing a powertul influence to promote 
the growth of temperance sentiment. 
The position taken by managers of 





railway companies and other large 
commercial enterprises 1S ed 





equivalent to prohilistion. 


June 6. The Greatest Gift.—1 Cor. 13: 1-13. 
From what fountain did the apostle draw 
this wonderful stream of thought about the 


: COCA-COLA has been a great factor in promoting 
— oe oo and increasing this sentiment. It has caused thousands 
qualities of love? Turn back and read, ** Bu ) 

OF bias tics ‘hp te: Cale dias ain anna of young men to give up the habit of drinking beer and 
unto us wisdom from God and righteousness other intoxicating liquors. COCA-COLA is delightfully 
and sanctification and —— As no | invigorating, delicious to the taste, contributes to healthy 
drew the picture, he saw before him one who : 

had fulfilled it perfectly on earth. The pic- activ ity of mind and body. 

ture is of love not perfected. Our call is to 

follow and grow into its perfection. 


June 7. Tongues and Prophecy.—1 Cor. 14: 

1-19, 

Paul puts prophecy in the first place for its 
usefulness. We call it preaching, or witness 
bearing. Note the freedom of these Corinthian 
church meetings, more like the ideal of our 
modern prayer meetings to which we so seldom 
attain. Every one took part. The tongues 
were unintelligible, of no help unless inter- 
preted. Therefore Paul discouraged them. 


a Gifts for Edification.—1 Cor. 14: THE THOUSAND 
‘* Edification ” is building up. No one has 


a right to bring his discouragements to the ISL ANDS 


common meeting. Paul insists on order. 
Each must wait for the other. The silence 


«= Sale at Soda Founts, Ac 


or Carbonated in Bottles, 


ve 

















of the women was Greek usage. We get the will be more attractive than ever this season. The New York Central 
impression of a church in the making. The Lines Four-Track Series No. 10, ‘‘The St. Lawrence River from the 
impulse is still fresh, customs are forming, Thousand Islands to the Saguenay”’ contains the finest map ever made 
many things are tried which soon disappear. of this region. Copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of a two- 
But the common priesthood and privilege of | | cent stamp by George H. Daniels, Manager, General Advertising De- 
all believers is of the substance of the gospel. partment, Grand Central Station, New York. ‘ 
June9. Paul’s Gospel.—i Cor. 15: 1-19. 

Christ’s life alone would have left us within THE REACH THE THOUSAND 
the closed circle of this world. His life and ISLANDS FROM EVERY 
death complete God’s loving offering and shar- DIR ECTION 
ing for our sin and need, the resurrection puts 
us in vital touch with the spiritual world. C. F. DALY W. J. LYNCH 
These are the three points of Paul’s theology Passenger Traflic Mgr. Passenger Trattic Mgr. 
which he claims to have received directly from New YorK CHICAGO 


Christ. Without these three our spirit’s needs 
can never be fully satisfied. 























ON-ESTEY 


is the 
BEST POLICY 






















EACH 
ESTEY ORGAN 








has behind it the guarantee of a re- 
sponsible maker, and back of that 
fifty-six years of honest, successful 
effort to build the best organ by 
means of the best brains and the 
best material American genius can 
command. 

















ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


BOSTON, 120 Boylston Street 
ST. LOUIS, 1116 Olive Street 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK, 97 Fifth Avenue 
ATLANTA, 93 Peachtree St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1318 Chestnut Street 
LONDON, ENG., Oxford Street 




























































ey “epard Shoes 
For Children 


The newest and prettiest 
Summer Shoes for children are 
the White Washable Calfskin 
Shoes. They are dressy in a 
marked degree, will wear as 
well as tan shoes and clean just 
as easily. White Canvas in 
the better grades are also very 
satisfactory—they clean easier 
than tan calf, wear just as well 
and certainly are the coolest 
and most stylish footwear made 
for children. We show both 
Calf and Canvas in Button 
Boots, Oxford Ties, Gibson 
Ties with wide ribbons and 
Blucher Ribbon Ties. All 
sizes and styles. Prices— 
$1.50—$2.00—$2.50 — $3.00 


SHEPARD 
NORWELL 
COMPANY 


Temple Place Entrance 
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= =e YOU ARE 
as Invited to attend the 
(Me # Summer Sale 


f WHITE 


Which Blossoms Forth 
MONDAY, JUNE 4th 


PROMPTLY at 8.30 on the morning of 
June 4th, the Daylight Store will awaken the 
good people of New England with one of the 
Greatest Displays and Most Attractive As- 
sortments of Clean, Wholesome, Fresh and 
Well Made Muslin Underwear and Things of 
White for Summer Wear that has ever been 
presented to this City. Daintiness, Beauty, 
Refinement of Style and Careful Workman- 
ship are characteristics of every individual 
garment, and in every instance the prices 
average from a third to half below regular 
value. 

You are Cordially Welcome to See Them and Get 

a Better Idea of the ne Values Offered 


THES DAY LIGHT STORE 


isi te 


ONIN 
\ WASHINGTON STREET THROUGH TO WINTER STREET 









































